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Editorial Comment 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 


Many of our readers will recall that, 
on September 19, 1936, President 
Roosevelt appointed a committee to 
study the existing program of Federal 
aid for vocational education. Follow- 
ing the concerted movement on the 
part of many organizations to get some 
sort of general Federal aid legislation 
enacted in the present Congress, the 
President increased the personnel of 
the Committee and enlarged its func- 
tion to include a comprehensive study 
of and recommendation on the field of 
education as a whole—presumably as a 
basis for definite recommendation to 
the Congress on the whole subject of 
the relationship of the Federal govern- 
ment to education in general. On Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1938, the President trans- 
mitted the Committee’s Report to the 
Congress. Already there is definite in- 
dication that the Report will have con- 
siderable influence upon proposed leg- 
islation now pending before the Con- 
gress, and will undoubtedly affect any 
subsequent legislation on this subject 
in the immediate future. 

This Report is of especial signifi- 
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cance to education in general, and of 
even more importance to Negro educa- 
tion in particular. Not only is the 
Committee’s Report the most states- 
manlike approach to the problem of 
providing adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for all the citizens of this coun- 
try, but the Committee itself is one of 
the few national committees charged 
with the task of studying a national 
problem that has had the courage to 
tell anything approximating the un- 
varnished truth about the “raw deal” 
that Negroes in separate schools have 
received both in case of Federal as 
well as state educational funds. Not 
only that, it has been just as forth- 
right in insisting that the only way to 
cure the situation is through Federal 
statutes providing definite safeguards. 
But more of this later. 

For the convenience of the reader, 
the Report may be divided into two 
parts. The first part includes those sec- 
tions which made specific proposals of 
Federal aid for educational services in 
the various states. The second part in- 
cludes those sections which mainly 
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propose reorganization and coordina- 
tion of existing Federal agencies deal- 
ing with education. 

Briefly, the first part of the Report 
recommends (1) that general Federal 
aid be made available to the states and 
territories on the basis of need, over an 
experimental period of six years, to 
provide for (a) the support of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, (b) im- 
proved preparation of teachers, (c) 
construction of schoo] buildings to fa- 
cilitate district reorganization, (d) im- 
proved administration of state depart- 
ments of education, (e) educational 
services for adults, and (f) library 
service for rural areas; (2) that a spe- 
cial additional grant be made to the 
U. 8. Office of Education for coopera- 
tive research, demonstrations, etc.; and 
(3) that the existing Federal grants be- 
ing made for vocational education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and for land- 
grant college instruction, research, and 
extension service should be continued, 
but that the statutes authorizing these 
grants should be radically revised (a) 
to widen the scope of vocational edu- 
cation, (b) to eliminate Federal inter- 
ference with curriculum content, and 
(c) to require a just and equitable 
treatment of Negroes in separate 
schools wherever the statutes do not 
now specify it. 

Table I presents a summary of the 
proposed and existing Federal grants 
to the states for educational services 
within the states, and the amount of 
each annual grant until 1944-45. The 
Report recommends that by the year 
1944-45 the annual grant will be 
$202,000,000 in addition to the sum 
normally expected. 

Table II presents a summary of 
the administrative provisions for the 





new grants proposed by the Committee 
for support of educational services in 
the various states. This tabular analy- 
sis is for the most part self-explana- 
tory. However, one important observa- 
tion should be made. In connection 
with Provisions 5 and 6, the Commit- 
tee states the following conclusion: 
“Experience with a number of Federal 
funds has demonstrated that when di- 
vision of Federal grants between sep- 
arate white and Negro schools in 
institutions is left entirely to adminis- 
trative discretion, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to secure an equitable distribution. 
Experience with some State distribu- 
tive funds has also indicated that when 
such funds are allocated to local juris- 
dictions for Negro schools, frequently 
either the funds for Negro schools are 
diverted in part to white schools or the 
local support of Negro schools is re- 
duced and the effect of State aid is can- 
celled in whole or in part.” Obviously 
the Committee has stated an ugly fact 
as nicely as it could and stay anywhere 
near the real truth. The Committee 
could have stated even more truthful- 
ly, that experience with all of the per- 
manent Federal funds which do not 
have specific legislative safeguards 
guaranteeing equitable distribution 
shows that Negroes almost invariably 
do not get their share; and what is 
more, the larger the funds are, the 
smaller the proportion shared by Ne- 
groes. The Committee states further: 
“Tt is recommended, therefore, that for 
all States maintaining separate schools 
for Negroes, the proposed grants be 
conditioned upon the formulation of 
joint plans that will provide for an 
equitable distribution of the Federal 
grants between white and Negro 
schools, without reduction of the pro- 
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portion of State and local funds spent 
for Negro schools.” In addition, the 
Committee recommends that the above 
recommendation apply both to existing 
grants as well as proposed grants. Fin- 
ally, the Committee recommends that 
“In the case of States maintaining sep- 
arate schools for Negroes, information 
should be reported and published sep- 
arately for white and Negro schools.” 

The second part of the Report, deal- 
ing mainly with the reorganization and 
coordination of existing Federal agen- 
cies, recommended, (1) that youth- 
serving agencies in general should be 
reorganized and strengthened; (2) that 
the NYA and the CCC be organized 
into a single administrative unit called 
the National Youth Service Adminis- 
tration, which would be given specific 
statutory authorization until 1945 
when its further continuance should be 
determined; (3) that the educational 
machinery in special Federal jurisdic- 
tions should be thoroughly overhauled 
so as to give (a) more educational 
autonomy to the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia, (b) more 
democratic and wide-spread educa- 
tional opportunity in the territories 
and outlying possessions, (c) definite 
assurance that children living on gov- 
ernment reservations have a right to 
education, and (d) adequate facilities 


to the Indian Bureau to maintain the 
excellent program already launched. 

The Report was not as specific in 
this section on the question of requir- 
ing equitable distribution to Negroes 
of such funds and services as are here 
recommended. This is probably due to 
the fact that those agencies which they 
have discussed have generally operated 
on this principle. Such is the case cer- 
tainly with the NYA, CCC, and cer- 
tain services connected with the De- 
partment of Labor. However, we feel 
that the Report would have been im- 
proved had it been more explicit here 
also. 

Finally, it has been reported that 
Senator Harrison, one of the sponsors 
of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill, 
which is now on the Calendar of the 
Senate, plans to revise or amend his 
Bill so as to accord with the proposals 
of the Advisory Committee’s Report. 
It is the hope that Senator Harrison 
will be able to catch and crystallize the 
spirit underlying the recommendations 
of this Report; and particularly is it 
hoped that those sections which pro- 
vide safeguards against the discrimina- 
tion in the use of funds in Negro sep- 
arate schools will be much more def- 
inite and forthright than they are now 
stated in his present Bill. 


II 


EQUALIZATION OF WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
IN VIRGINIA 


Last November the Virginia State 
Teachers Association, the state organi- 
zation of Negro teachers, celebrated its 
golden jubilee with the convention held 
at Hampton Institute. Numerous ad- 
dresses recounted the progress of the 
Association during the past fifty years. 


However, the most momentous step 
taken by the convention concerned the 
immediate future. The Association 
voted unanimously to join with the 
N.A.A.C.P. and certain public-spirited 
citizens in the State in a movement to 
have the courts decide whether it is 
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constitutional for state school officials 
to pay the average white public school 
teacher 30 to 40 per cent more salary 
to teach fewer pupils than the average 
Negro teacher with the same training 
and more experience. 

The writer wishes to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers Association, the 
N.A.A.C.P., and the public-spirited 
citizens who have initiated this action. 
Obviously, this action is of more than 
local significance, hence, we think it 
should elicit the sympathy and mate- 
rial support of all liberal and fair- 
minded people everywhere. Moreover, 
in order that these liberal friends might 
have a more definite basis for coopera- 
tion it is the main purpose of the writer 
to summarize briefly the comparative 
status of white and Negro teachers’ 
salaries in Virginia at the present time. 

The State of Virginia, as well as 
practically all of the states which 
maintain separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils, has never paid Ne- 
gro teachers as much as white teachers 
even when they had the same training 
and were doing the same type of work. 
The following facts indicate the gener- 
al disparity at the present time (1936- 
37). 

First, the average salary: paid to 
white teachers, supervisors, and super- 
vising principals for the school year 
1936-37 was $913; Negro teachers, 
supervisors and supervising principals, 
$547. Thus, the average annual salary 
of the Negro instructional staff (teach- 


*The average salary is determined by di- 
viding the amount paid to teachers, super- 
visors and principals by the total number 
of these persons, white and Negro. See: 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia with Accompanying Documents, 
School Year 1936-37. Pp. 122, 152, 
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ers, supervisors and supervising prin- 
cipals) was only 59.8 per cent as much 
as the white. Even when one eliminates 
from consideration the supervisors and 
supervising principals (which would be 
invalid) the average annual salary of 
the white classroom teacher was $847, 
and that of the Negro classroom teach- 
er $5377—r only 63 per cent as much 
as that of the white classroom teacher. 

Second, another indication of dis- 
parity in salaries is found in a com- 
parison of the per capita expenditures 
for white and Negro pupils. The per 
capita cost for white pupils (based up- 
on the ratio of enrollment to total ex- 
penditures for salaries) was $28.58; 
and for Negro pupils, $14.12. There 
was expended on each Negro pupil in 
terms of teachers salaries only 49.4 per 
cent as much as was spent on each 
white pupil. The difference between the 
disparity as determined by teachers’ 
salaries alone (59.8%) and as deter- 
mined by per capita expenditure based 
on salaries (49.4%) is due to the fact 
that the average Negro teacher teaches 
39.4 pupils as compared with 33.4 
pupils taught by the average white 
teacher.* Thus, not only does the aver- 
age Negro teacher receive 40.2 per cent 
less salary but she has to teach 18 per 
cent more pupils. 

Third, one of the explanations often 
advanced by school officials in at- 
tempting an explanation of the dispar- 
ity in white and Negro teachers’ sal- 
aries is difference in training. Obvious- 
ly, if Negro teachers have less train- 
ing than white teachers they would be 
expected to receive less salary. It is 
significant to note, however, that, as 





* [bid., p. 170. 
* Tbid., p. 178. 
* Ibid., pp. 142, 152, 
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compared with white teachers’ salaries, 
Negro teachers’ salaries have no ob- 
servable relationship to training. It 
would be expected, for example, that if 
Negro teachers have 90 per cent as 
much training as white teachers doing 
the same or similar work, they would 
receive 90 per cent as much salary. But 
such is not the case in Virginia as the 
following facts will demonstrate. 

1. Suppose we take first a compari- 
son of the training and salary of high 
school teachers. Virginia, like most 
other states, has a graded certification 
scheme. The following is a comparison 
of the percentage of white and Negro 
high school teachers who held certain 
types of certificates :* 








Type of Certificate White Negro 
Collegiate Prof. 68.4% 73.5% 
Collegiate 19.6 112 
Normal Prof. 18 ee 
Special 95 10.1 
99.3 94.8 
Other lower types e 52 
100.0% 100.0% 


These data indicate that 94.8 per 
cent of the Negro high school teachers 
have certification equal to 99.3 per cent 
of the white high school teachers. In 
other words, based upon certification, 
95.5% of the Negro high school teach- 
ers have training equal to that of the 
white. An even more definite indication 
of the training of these two groups is 
found in a comparison of their collegi- 
ate training. On the basis of data pre- 
sented in the current Superintendent’s 
Report® it is found that the average 
Negro high school teacher possesses 
97.3 per cent as much training as the 
average white high school teacher. 

On the other hand, it should be noted 
that the average annual salary of white 


° Tbid., p. 87. 
* Ibid., p. 87. 


high school teachers in Virginia was 
$1,113; and for Negro high school 
teachers, $760. Thus, although Negro 
high school teachers possess 95.5 to 
97.3 per cent as much training, never- 
theless they receive only 68 per cent as 
much salary. 

2. If we take both elementary and 
high school teachers and make a simi- 
lar comparative analysis of their train- 
ing, it is found that the average Negro 
classroom teacher has 86.3 per cent as 
much training as the average white 
classroom teacher in the State of Vir- 
ginia. The average Negro classroom 
teacher receives $537; and the average 
white classroom teacher, $847.’ Thus, 
the average Negro classroom teacher in 
Virginia, although she is 86.3 per cent 
as well trained as the average white 
classroom teacher and teaches 18 per 
cent more pupils, nevertheless receives 
only 63.4 per cent as much salary. 

3. The same sort of salary situation 
exists in the state’s higher institutions. 
Virginia has ten state-supported higher 
institutions, nine white and one Negro. 
The Negro institution is a combination 
of teachers college, liberal arts college 
and land-grant college. The higher in- 
stitutions for the white population in- 
clude: one state university, one medi- 
cal college, one liberal arts college, one 
technical college, one military college, 
and four state teachers colleges. The 
poorest salaries are paid in the white 
state teachers colleges and the Negro 
state college; but the minimum salaries 
paid the professorial staff in the white 
state teachers colleges are generally 
higher than the maximum salaries paid 
the same rank in the Negro state col- 
lege. Table I presents a comparison of 


" Ibid. 
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the minimum and maximum salaries in 
3 of the white state teachers colleges 
and in the Negro state college.® It will 
be observed that in every instance the 
minimum of the white teacher is higher 
than the maximum salary of the Negro 
teacher in the same rank, with two ex- 
ceptions and in these two cases the 
minimum of the white teacher is equal 
to the Negro maximum. 
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Fourth and finally, the present status 
of white and Negro teachers’ salaries 
is certainly bad enough, but the trend 
they are now following is still worse. 
The difference between white and Ne- 
gro teachers’ salaries is greater both 
absolutely and relatively than it was 
30 years ago. The following graph de- 
picts the trend in the white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries for ten-year periods 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF THE MINIMUM AND Maximum SALARIES OF NEGRO AND WHITE TEACHERS 
IN THE PROFESSORIAL RANKS IN THREE WHITE STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


AND THE NeGro StaTE CouueGE IN VIRGINIA, 1936-37 


















































Virginia State Farmville Fredericksburg | Harrisonburg 
College for State Teachers | State Teachers | State Teachers 
Negroes College College College 
§ g g g § g § g 
wl 9 w) wl 6S wl 6 
3} @/ 2 is} ¢ | a ls] # | gs ja} o] a 
a) ee a | 2 ie) 3) SB gl a | 
Z| a = IZzl a = IZl & = |IZl = a 
rs | eee 
President | 1'$4,000/ .. | 1/$6,000 115,000] .. | 1/$5,000 
Deans 5| 2,500) 2,200)..) .. .. | 2] 4,200|$2,975| 2) 3,600/$2,725 
Professors 5} 2,250) 1,650/16} 3,600/$2,500)12} 3,060) 2,290/21) 3,200) 3,000 
Assoc. profs. | 7} 2,100] 1,500)12} 3,000) 2,250) 8} 2,860) 2,560/14) 2,725) 2,300 
Asst. profs. 25} 1, 300 1, 250)10 2,700} 1,800} 7/ 2,500} 2,200) 3) 2,200) 1,800 





The writer has not made a detailed 
analysis of the training of the teachers 
involved here, but on the basis of a 
general examination of some of the 
teachers and from personal knowledge 
the writer knows some 8 teachers at 
the Virginia State Teachers College 
who, on the basis of formal training 
and experience, equal or surpass the 
average of teachers of the same rank in 
the white teachers colleges. And yet 
the maximum salaries of these Negro 
teachers are less than the minimum 
salaries of the white teachers in the 
same rank. It appears that the same 
discrimination in teachers’ salaries ob- 
tains in higher institutions as in the 
lower schools. 





* Ibid., p. 99. 


from 1906-07 to 1936-37.° The follow- 
ing observations should be noted: 

1. The average annual salary of 
white teachers increased from $243 in 
1906-07 to $913 in 1936-37—an in- 
crease of 375.3 per cent; the average 
annual salary of Negro teachers in- 
creased in the same period from $176 
to $547—an increase of 310.7 per cent. 
Thus, while the average salary of each 
group has increased nevertheless the 
salary of white teachers hag increased 
at a much more rapid rate than that of 
the Negro teachers. 

2. Not only have Negro teachers’ 


*See: Superintendents’ Reports—1906-07, 
p. 17; 1926-27, pp. 53, 81; 1936-37, loc. cit.; 
and Virginia Public Schools, Part I, Virginia 
Education Commission and Virginia Survey 
Staff, 1921, p. 337. 
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salaries never equalled the white dur- 
ing this period, but the disparity be- 
tween them has steadily increased. In 
1906-07, the average salary of Negro 
teachers was 72.4 per cent as much as 
the white, but in 1936-37 it was only 











1906-97 1916-17 1926-27 1956-37 


Figure 1. Trend of Increase in White and 
Negro Teachers’ Annual Salaries in Virginia 
by Ten-Year Periods from 1906-07 to 1936-37 


inclusive. 


59.8 per cent as much as the white. 
Moreover, while the difference between 
the average salary of Negro teachers 
was only $67 in 1906-07, the difference 
was $366 in 1936-37. In other words, 
although the white teachers received 
on the average only 38.0 per cent more 
salary than Negro teachers in 1906-07, 
yet in 1936-37 this difference had al- 


most doubled equalling 66.9 per cent at 
the end of the thirty-year period. And 
this, despite the fact that the training 
of Negro teachers more nearly equalled 
the white in 1936-37 than in 1906-07. 
In 1906-07, the average Negro teacher 
possessed approximately 80 per cent as 
much training as the average white 
teacher;'° while in 1936-37 the average 
Negro teacher possessed 86.3 per cent 
as much training. 

Such facts as these should give pause 
to a well-meaning but uncritical group 
of optimists who go around the country 
preaching the erroneous doctrine that 
Negro teachers are getting a “squarer 
deal” than they got some 20 or 30 
years ago; who ascribe this “remark- 
able advance” to the Negro’s patience 
and forbearance in not insisting too 
consistently and forcefully upon his 
proper share of educational facilities. 
These data suggest quite definitely 
that this problem is not going to solve 
itself; that much more direct and 
forthright efforts will have to be made; 
and that the Virginia State Teachers 
Association is not only justified in tak- 
ing such action as they have started, 
but that they would be recreant to 
their duty if they did not do so. 

C.H.T. 


See: Superintendent’s Report, 1906-07, 
p. 17. 








Enrollment in Negro Colleges and 
Universities, 1937-38 


MARTIN D. JENKINS 


Negro institutions known to be offer- 
ing work on the college level were 
requested in October, 1937 to provide 
information relative to current enroll- 
ment and to total number of graduates 
for the school year 1936-37. Replies 
were received from ninety-eight insti- 
tutions, including all the larger colleges 
and universities. Twelve institutions 
failed to reply to repeated requests for 
information concerning enrollment 
During the school year 1934-35 these 
twelve colleges included only 4 per 
cent (1,060 students) of the total 
number of students enrolled in Negro 
colleges and universities. The data ap- 
pearing here, consequently include ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of the total 
undergraduate enrollments in Negro 
institutions of higher learning. The 
data here presented include neither 
students in professional schools nor 
students in extension and evening 
school courses. 

The data were obtained by the ques- 
tionnaire method. There is reason to 
believe that in some instances enroll- 
ments have been inaccurately reported. 
It is believed that this factor does not 
seriously affect the accuracy of the 
total compilation. 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT 


Enrollment in Negro colleges and 
universities continues to increase. A 
total of 33,977 students was enrolled 
in the ninety-eight institutions report- 
ing. When this figure is corrected to 


take into account the non-reporting 
institutions it appears that approxi- 
mately 35,350 college students were en- 
rolled in Negro colleges and universi- 
ties during the Fall term 1937-38. This 
represents an increase of 5.5 per cent 
over the enrollment of the preceding 
school year. (See Table IT.) 

Freshman Enrollment.—Freshman 
enrollment has declined. Ninety-eight 
institutions report a total of 12,688 
freshmen in 1937-38. Comparative 
data at this point are available for 
eighty-six colleges and universities. 
These eighty-six institutions enrolled 
12,044 freshmen in 1937-38 and 12,165 
freshmen in 1936-37, a net loss of 121. 
(1.0 per cent). 

Of the eighty-six institutions for 
which comparative data are available, 
sixty-two report a gain and twenty- 
four a loss in total enrollment; forty- 
one report a gain and fourty-four a loss 
in freshman enrollment. 

Graduates From Four-Y ear Courses. 
—tThe institutions represented in the 
tabulation report a total of 4,148 
graduates from four-year courses dur- 
ing the 1936-37 school year, including 
the summer session. Since most of the 
non-reporting institutions are small 
junior colleges their absence has a 
negligible effect upon the total number 
of graduates here reported. 

Distribution By Sex—Comparison 
of enrollment and number of gradu- 
ates by sex reveals the following dis- 
tribution: 
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TABLE I 


BACHELOR’s DEGREES CONFERRED 1937 
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REGISTRATION ——— 
Fall 1937-38 Fall 1936-37 (A. B 8. 8.) 
Total | Male _ Fresh.| Total | Fresh.| Total | Male Bec 
Alabama 
Talladega College 288 107 181 95 257 92 34 12 22 
Tuskegee Institute 1,160 | 726} 434) 400 /1,096 | 517] 140 81 59 
Alabama State A.&M. 
College 219 123 96 124 203 137 124 36 88 
Alabama State Teach- 
ers 736 267 469 198 668 281 72 32 40 
Miles Memorial 312 85 | 227) 149] 281 146 14 10 4 
Selma University x x = 
Stillman Institute 165 75 90 90 155 85 _—— — — 
Arkansas 
Dunbar Junior College} 102 33 69 44 x x = — = 
Shorter College x x = 
Arkansas A. & M. Col- 
lege 392 | 211 181 141) 410 |) 214| 47 22 25 
Philander-Smith Col- 
lege 190 79 111 74 178 54 28 11 17 
DelawareStateCollege} 76 20 56 24 84 31 11 5 6 
District of Columbia 
Howard University {1,360 | 605] 755] 386 /1,3853} 416) 196 78 |} 118 
Miner Teachers Col- 
lege 614 131 483 155 593 165 81 25 56 
Florid 
Florida A. & M. Col- 
lege 775 | 3651 424 280 776 | 350 69 33 36 
a Cookeman 
College 202 38¢ 69°} 107 181 99 — — _— 
Banasth Waters Col- 
lege 125 50 75 80 = = 
Florida Memorial In- 
stitute 183 82 101 32 79 48 —_ —_— _— 
Florida N. & I. Insti- 
tute x = = 
Georgia 
Beda Etta Academy x = = 
Central City College 23 10 13 15 4 32 — _ — 
Clark University 345 | 149{ 196; 1384 { 456] 170 54 20 34 
Georgia State Indus- 
trial College 428) 185) 2438) 152) 375) 200 40 15 25 
Gammon Theological 
Seminary 12¢ = 12 565 2 — 2 
Georgia N. & A. Col- 
lege 133 36 97 78 155 109 _ — — 
Fort Valley N. & I. In- 
stitute 101 37 64 60 89 47 — — _— 
Morehouse College 379 | 379 149 | 427) 167 56 56 _ 
Morris Brown College} 550} 212) 338) 140) 585) 166 42 12 30 
Paine College 142 55 87 63 | 160 73 26 14 12 
Spelman College 350 —| 350| 152| 302] 110 53 — 53 
State Technical & 
Agricultural College} 71 23 48 34 75 40 _ — — 
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TABLE I—Continued 



































REGISTRATION GRADUATES 
1937 
Fall 1937-38 Fall 1936-37 (A.B., B.S.) 
Total | Male | ° | Fresh,| Total |Fresh.| Total} Male | "° 
ota ale | male | /reshi Lotal |resh.; Lota ale} male 
Kentucky 
Kentucky State In- 
dustrial College 482 | 223] 259] 172) 562) 156] 111 35 76 
Louisville Municipal 
College 163 61 102 51 163 66 33 i 22 
West Kentucky In- 
dustrial College x : = 
Lincoln Institute 240 100 140 65 x 35 15 20 
Louisiana 
Southern University 618 | 257} 361] 197] 571) 175| 103 57 46 
Xavier University 845 | 407 | 4388] 273) 844); 293 58 23 35 
Louisiana Rural Nor- 
mal x 132 78 x 
Leland College 213 94 119 54 244 56 13 3 10 
Dillard University 257} 116) 141 77 | 262 62 36 16 20 
Maryland 
Coppin Normal 166 43 | 123 49} 163 61 — — — 
Maryland Normal 
(Bowie) 138 30 108 63 113 44 — — — 
Morgan College 576 194 382 190 498 167 57 21 36 
Princess Anne Acad- 
emy 87 52 35 28 80 34 —- a —- 
Mississippi 
Southern Christian In- 
stitute 26 14 12 11 38 16 — —_— — 
Tougaloo College 116 59 57 41 107 37 17 9 18 
Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
lege 289 165 124 122 = 38 20 18 
Campbell College 50 21 29 21 x 2 1 1 
Jackson College 92 50 42 36 x 14 5 9 
Mississippi Industrial 
College 102 53 49 32 155 71 13 6 7 
Natchez College 
Rust College 127 48 79 56 x 20 3 17 
Missouri x x x 
Western College 
Lincoln University 436 238 198 156 384 156 45 24 21 
Stowe Teachers Col- 
lege 122; — 122 75 169 58 25 _ 25 
North Carolina 
Agricultural & Tech- 
nical College 671 492 179 | 256] 665] 248 77 52 25 
North Carolina Col- 
lege 418 167 251 152 | 347 188 32 10 22 
Bennett College 305 — 305 105 294 112 47 _- 47 
Shaw University 436 163 273 196 454 173 52 20 32 
St. Augustine College | 219 95 124 94} 216 75 40 22 18 
Livingstone College 262 106 156 92 | 224 99 30 15 15 
Fayetteville Normal 329 65 264 176 411 172 — — — 
Winston-Salem 
Teachers College 518 84 434 126 | 478 159 65 4 61 
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TABLE I—Continued 
REGISTRATION a 
1 
Fall 1937-38 Fall 1936-37 (A.B., B.S.) 
Fe- Fe- 
Total | Male | maje | Fresh.| Total | Fresh.| Total | Male | male 
Elizabeth City Nor- 

mal 380° 72°} 302°} 159 445 167 — — — 
Barber-Scotia Semi- 

nary 128 ——) igs 82 = = — — 
Immanuel Lutheran 

College 25 19 6 12 34 17 — _— —_— 
Johnson C. Smith 

University 361 259 82 84 319 75 69 46 23 
Palmer Memorial In- 

stitute 59 21 38 39 55 32 i oo 
Kittrell College 65 25 40 28 x —_ — — 

Ohio 
Wilberforce University| 845 | 419 | 426] 285] 762] 292 95 43 52 
Oklahoma 
A. & N. University 865 347 518 317 719 256 155 49 106 
Pennsylvania 
Cheyney State Teach- 

ers College 153 41 112 45 155 53 27 10 17 

Lincoln University 302 302 _ 145 249 91 48 48 — 

South Carolina 

Claflin College 400 160 240 77 192 70 32 16 16 
Voorhees Jr. College 89 38 51 57 87 65 — —_ — 
A. & M. College 634 329 305 239 564 240 102 37 65 
Allen University 258 122 156 110 x 43 23 20 
Benedict College * ” * 

Bettis Jr. College 124 39 85 70 122 63 —_ — — 
Clinton College 125 45 80 85 42 28 _ — — 
Friendship College 80 20 60 50 75 35 —_ —_ — 
Morris College 345 145 200 120 288 119 30 16 14 

Tennessee 

Knoxville College 270 117 153 99 238 116 34 10 24 
Lane College 476 198 278 135 558 198 30 10 20 
Morristown N. & I 

College 62" 29" 33" 29" 68 32 — — == 
Swift Memorial Jr. 

College 53 26 27 30 41 31 —_ — — 
Fisk University 458 208 250 169 407 120 44 10 34 
Tenn. A. & I. College}1 , 150 496 654 404 |1,031 479 129 51 78 
Lemoyne College 399 182 217 156 372 181 51 16 35 

Texas 
Prairie View State 

College 1,016 448 568 536 910 429 213 64 149 
St. Phillips College 164 64 100 101 144 111 —_ _— —_ 
Tillotson College 384 147 247 157 263 110 46 4 39 
Bishop College 452°; 162°| 287°; 161 547 174 106 41 65 
Texas College 476 207 269 213 433 183 103 33 70 
Mary Allen iene 158 55 103 x 161 108 — — — 
Wiley College 564 244 320 180 428 143 97 30 67 
Butler College x x = 
Houston Jr. College 346 90 256 129 | 290 99 —_ — — 
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TABLE I—Continued 














Total | Male| male 


REGISTRATION os 
1 
Fall 1937-38 Fall 1936-37 (A.B., B.S.) 
Fe- Fe- 


Fresh.| Total | Freshs| Total | Male male 





Jarvis Christian Insti- 
tute 146 63 83 
Paul Quinn College 179 71 108 
Samuel Huston Col- 
lege 297 126 171 


91 116 50 — — — 
85 133 79 67 18 49 


120 | 219 98 59 * : 





Virginia 

Va. State College 921 384 537 

Va. Union University} 548 278 270 
Va. Theological Semi- 

112 78 34 


nary 
St. Paul N. & I. Insti- 
tute 273 75 | 198 
Hampton Institute {1,019 | 542 | 477 


350 | 833; 310] 128 55 73 
155 | 474 | 257 51 18 33 


23 53 19 6 4 2 


195 | 203; 140 — 
443 | 984] 399] 146 69 77 





West Virginia 


























W.Va. State College 743 385 358 318 664 | 263 129 60 69 
Bluefield Teachers 

College 286 124 162 97 306 118 56 21 35 
Storer College 51 21 30 15 61 28 cee —_ — 
Totals 33, 915/14, 722/19, 161/12 , 688/30, 657/12 ,583/4,148 |1,639 |2,450 











x Not reported. 
¢ Error in report. 


& Includes only undergraduates who are not also enrolled in Clark University. 


h Includes total enrollment. 


2 Not included in totals. Received too late to be tabulated. 


(Preceding year) 


Enrollment: M 43+ % (43%) 
F 56+ % (56%) 


Graduates: M 40+ % (42%) 
F 60+ % (58%) 
Size of Institutions Reporting.— 
Following is a distribution of institu- 
tions according to number of college 
students enrolled: 


Enrollment Number of Institutions 
PERUANO skis enueewasuuase 1 
cS errr 4 
RINNE og gio ta ace 5 
Se, | er areas 11 
Se) viencesacsiwceuion 33 
MOE? ss a.cwsiensnpenwads 44 
2S Ly ne eee 98 


_ ® With one possible exception the non-reporting 
institutions all have enrollments of less than 250. 


Distribution of Enrollment by 
States—In Table I will be found a 


distribution of enrollment in Negro 
colleges by states. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions—The 33 
publicly supported institutions in- 
cluded in the present tabulation report 
a total enrollment of 15,735 students. 
This represents an increase of 34.3 per 
cent above the 11,730 students enrolled 
in 1934-35.1 The 65 privately sup- 
ported institutions report a total en- 
rollment of 18,180 students, an increase 
of 32.5 per cent above the 13,733 stu- 
dents enrolled in 1934-35. 


ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
Five Negro institutions of higher 


11934~—35 enrollments are reported in a pamphlet 
issued by the Committee on Approval of Negro 
Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Enrollment in Negro Colleges 
1984-35, 
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TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF NeGcro CoLLEGE ENROLL- 
MENT BY STATES AND PER 1,000 
Necro PopuLaTIOoN 














Number 
of Negro 
Number College Number 
of Stu- Students of Insti- 
State dents En- Per 1000 tutions 
rolledin of Negro not Re- 
Colleges Popula- porting* 
tion(1930 
Census) 
Alabama ..... 2,880 3.0 1 
Arkansas ..... 684 14 1 
Delaware .... 76 22 0 
District 
of Columbia 1,974 14.9 0 
Florida: ..... + 1,285 3.0 1 
Georgia ...... 2,534 24 1 
Kentucky .... 885 39 1 
Louisiana ....1,933 2.5 1 
Maryland .... 967 3.5 0 
Mississippi ... 802 08 1 
Missouri ..... 558 2.5 1 
North 
Carolina ....4,176 45 0 
CNG 6.65600 845 0 
Oklahoma .... 865 5.0 0 
Pennsylvania . 455 0 
South 
Carolina ....2,055 26 1 
Tennessee ....2,806 59 1 
go ee 4,182 49 1 
Virginia: ...... 2,873 44 0 
West Virginia. 1,080 9.4 0 
J) ee 33,915 3.5 11 





* The identity of institutions not reporting can 
be found by consulting Table II. 


learning are now offering work leading 
to the master’s degree. During the Fall 


term 1937-38 a total of 385 graduate 
students was enrolled in these institu- 
tions. This represents a decrease of 
forty-two students (10 per cent). 

One hundred fifteen masters’ degrees 
were conferred by these institutions 
during the school year 1936-37, an in- 
crease of thirty (34 per cent) above 
1935-36. (See Table ITI) 


SUMMARY 


Approximately 35,350 college stu- 
dents were enrolled in 110 Negro col- 
leges and universities during the Fall 
term 1937-38; this represents an in- 
crease of 5.5 per cent over the preced- 
ing school year. Freshman enrollments, 
however, have decreased approxi- 
mately 2.6 per cent. A few more than 
4,148 students completed four-year 
courses in these institutions. The five 
Negro institutions of higher learning 
now offering work leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree enrolled a total of 385 
graduate students during the Fall term, 
1937-38, a decrease of 10 per cent 
from the preceding school year. These 
institutions conferred 115 masters’ de- 
grees during the school year 1936-37. 


TABLE III 
ENROLLMENT IN GRADUATE SCHOOLS FALL 1937 AND GRADUATE Decrees CoNFERRED 1937 
REGISTRATION GrapvuaTe Decrees Con- 
FERRED 1937 
Fall 1937 Fall 1936 

INSTITUTION Total Male Female Total Total Male Female 
Howard University 196 78 118 233 36 12 24 
Atlanta University 107 38 69 136 63 27 36 
Fisk University 72 33 39 58 13 4 9 
Virginia State College 10 3 7 _ = — — 
Hampton Institute —a -— — — 3 2 1 
Totals 385 152 233 427 115 45 70 


* Hampton Institute offers graduate work during the summer session only. The enrollment of the 
summer session 1937 was as follows: Total 57, Male 83, Female 24. 








How Negroes Have Taken Advantage of 
Educational Opportunities Offered 


by Friends* 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


I have not sufficient accurate in- 
formation to confine my paper strictly 
to the limits set down. It would be 
interesting work to study in careful 
detail exactly what Quakers have done 
toward the education of Negroes. But 
in this paper, while I am seeking to 
note their main efforts, I have also 
taken into account the efforts of 
others; and with the knowledge that I 
have it would be rather difficult to 
distinguish wholly the Quaker contri- 
butions to Negro education from the 
efforts of many others. 


EarLy EpucATIONAL ENDEAVORS 


Nevertheless, the Quakers were 
early in the field of those who broadly 
and insistently advocated the educa- 
tion of emancipated slaves and of 
Negroes eventually to be emancipated. 
To be sure there were others that were 
thinking along the same lines and some 
of these might claim actual priority. 
The Catholics, especially Jesuits in 
Louisiana, began some teaching of Ne- 
groes in the 17th century, on no large 
scale and with no clear philosophy as 
to the future. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts authorized by the Established 
Church of England in 1701 did con- 
siderable teaching. They had a school 
of 20 Negroes in South Carolina as 
early as 1695 and another in New 


* A paper read during the Centennial Pro- 
gram of the Cheyney State Teachers College, 
Cheyney, Pennsylvania, October 16, 1937. 
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York in 1704 which with some viscissi- 
tudes lasted until Negroes were ad- 
mitted into the public schools of that 
state. Dr. Bray and the Bray As- 
sociates continued this teaching in 
Maryland and eventually furnished 
part of the funds for the Negro school 
started by Quakers. The French Black 
Code of 1685 provided for the educa- 
tion of Negroes but was systematically 
disregarded in that as in other respects. 
George Whitefield, the Methodist who 
advocated slavery in Georgia, never- 
theless wanted them educated after 
they came and in 1740 purchased a 
tract of land in Pensylvania in order 
to found a Negro school. In all these 
cases, however, there developed no 
sustained philosophy and no move- 
ment which put any of these forces 
consistently and continuously back of 
Negro education. 

On the other hand, George Fox as 
early as 1672 was thinking not only of 
emancipation for Negroes but of their 
education. A few years later he was 
speaking boldly and his ideas were 
supported by George Keith and per- 
haps partially by William Penn him- 
self. From this time on there was an 
increasing number of Quakers who in- 
sisted on education for Negroes and 
at no time did the continuity of this 
line of endeavor lapse or suffer serious 
interruption. Early in the 18th century 
this thought took the inevitable dis- 
traction of colonization and African 
missionaries; but it was soon brought 
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back to practicalities by the inner 
struggle with the problem by Quakers 
in the Border States, Virginia and the 
Carolinas, as well as in the North. 
North Carolina tried to stop Quakers 
from teaching Negroes as early as 
1731; and in Virginia in 1782 there 
was a remarkable proposal by Robert 
Pleasants, a Quaker, to establish a free 
school for the instruction of Negroes. 
But such development could not go far 
in the South if slavery was to become 
a permanent economic institution. 

In the North, on the other hand, the 
spread of the emancipation movement 
during and after the Revolutionary 
War was supplemented by certain 
Quakers with renewed demand for 
Negro education. While Hepburn, 
Coleman and Sandiford were attacking 
slavery, Benjamin Lay was working 
for Negro education as the step toward 
emancipation. Into this struggle came 
Anthony Benezet. He was a persecuted 
French protestant who migrated first 
to England and then to Philadelphia. 
For some time he taught a fashionable 
school for young ladies. Then he joined 
the Quakers and afterwards became 
interested in Negroes and began at- 
tacking the slave trade and especially 
advocated Negro education. With the 
help of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing he opened a Negro school in 1770 
and found a friend in Benjamin Frank- 
lin who with the Abolitionists came to 
the support of the school in 1774. On 
Benezet’s death in 1784 he left his 
small wealth to educate Negroes and 
Indians. His bequest was supplemented 
with funds from England and with a 
gift of 300 pounds from Thomas Sid- 
ney, a Negro of Philadelphia. A school 
house was finally built in 1787. We 
may not forget here that the freedom 


which shrieked when Kosciusko died, 
doubtless remembered the fortune 
which he left in 1798 in the hands of 
Thomas Jefferson to endow Negro 
education. 


THE Necro RESPONSE 


From such beginnings the effort to 
educate Negroes grew and this paper 
is interested not so much in what 
Quakers and others did for Negroes as 
in the response which their efforts in- 
spired among the Negroes themselves. 
There was a series of events which 
aroused the American Negro during 
and after the Revolutionary War at a 
time when he numbered 750,000 living 
among something over three million 
whites. First there was his participa- 
tion in the Revolutionary War, where 
it seems probable that as many Ne- 
groes in proportion to their population 
fought in the army as whites. Secondly, 
there was the culmination of the Abo- 
lition Movement which emancipated 
slaves completely in New England and 
gradually in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. There was also a 
large movement of fugitive slaves from 
the South into the new free territory; 
and finally, there came in the dawn of 
the 19th century that vast industrial 
revolution of the modern world caused 
by black labor and free land, which 
sent increasing quantities of tobacco, 
sugar, and cotton into Europe and 
started the domination of the modern 
machine and capitalistic industry. 

All these movements stirred Ameri- 
can Negroes and with the bits of edu- 
cation that they had gained here and 
there from Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Quakers, and others they 
began definite efforts for their own up- 
lift. Perhaps the first significant and 
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far reaching step was the revolt of 
Richard Allen and Absalom Jones. 
Richard Allen, a slave in the Chew 
family; and Absalom Jones, a Dela- 
ware Negro, had both beea educated 
in Benezet’s school. They were men of 
intelligence and real leadership. They 
had bought their freedom and that of 
their families by hiring their time and 
paying their former masters for their 
own bodies. They risked their lives in 
the Philadelphia epidemic of 1792, 
helping to bury the dead and even 
spending their own money; they were 
publicly commended by the mayor in 
1794. 

But they did not like the treatment 
which they were receiving at Saint 
George’s Methodist Church, Fourth 
and Vine; and when they were forced 
to retire to the gallery, they left. They 
formed the Free African Society and 
for a while, I surmise, rather hoped 
that they were going to be invited to 
join the Quakers. But the Quakers 
hesitated. After all this was taking a 
rather presumptious social attitude; 
and besides, behind these leaders were 
a mass of uneducated, poverty- 
stricken, working folk who scarcely 
seemed fitted to Quaker fellowship. 
For the Quaker way of solving the 
more difficult of our social problems 
was the simple one of leaving ignor- 
ance and sin outside the fold, and deal- 
ing with these things at long range. 
But, after all, the ignorant and de- 
graded exist and must go somewhere. 
Jones took a part of the flock into the 
Episcopal Church where, on terms but 
slightly better than the Methodists 
offered, he became a priest, segregated, 
insulted, and half recognized and 
yet his flock survives today in the 
50,000 Negroes who hold membership 


in the Episcopal Church and are repre- 
sented by a well-trained priesthood 
and on the bishop’s bench. Allen, how- 
ever, did the more startling and logical 
thing. He organized an independent 
Negro church, the African Methodist, 
which today has 550,000 members, 
7,000 churches and property worth 
$32,000,000. The church has staggered 
desperately through a 150 years of de- 
velopment, fighting single-handed and 
without the aid of the Rich, the Good 
and the Pure—poverty, ignorance, dis- 
ease, and superstition; and surviving 
under remarkable and often distin- 
guished leadership and with some as- 
tonishing if not perfect accomplish- 
ments in religion, education, and social 
work. 

Everywhere Negroes helped in their 
own education, codperated with those 
who were working for them and even 
beyond this, established in many cases 
and financed their own schools early 
in the 19th century. Three free Ne- 
groes founded the first Negro school 
in the District of Columbia in 1807 
and supported it for a number of years. 
It was closed for a while and then re- 
vived in 1818 and is the foundation 
upon which the present magnificent 
Negro school system of Washington 
is built. The Negroes of Cincinnati 
opened their own schools; the Negroes 
of New York rallied to the support of 
the old Neau school; the Negroes of 
Boston taxed themselves for a school. 

Not only was this movement 
hastened in the North but even in the 
slave-ridden South. The Haitian Revo- 
lution drove both whites and blacks 
out of the West Indies. Some of them 
came to Baltimore, and colored Catho- 
lic women educated in France and in 
the Islands began Negro schools. Nel- 
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son Wells, a Baltimore Negro, left 
$10,000 for Negro education in 1835. In 
Charleston, South Carolina, a school 
was opened as early as 1744 for the 
free Negroes taught by a black West 
Indian; in New Orleans and Savannah 
schools opened and such schools in 
various other Southern cities were kept 
running more or less openly during the 
early 19th century. 

In the meantime, however, other 
forces were beginning to work. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1800 the Negro popu- 
lation of Philadelphia, for instance, 
more than doubled, increasing 176 per 
cent. This was the result of gradual 
emancipation; but it increased the 
poverty and distress in the city. De- 
spite this increase of social problems, 
however; despite the Haitian Revolu- 
tion, Abolitionist sentiment stiffened. 
Anti-slavery supporters refused to let 
the word “white” be inserted in the 
Constitution of 1790 which thus al- 
lowed free Negro property holders to 
vote. The U.S. export slave trade was 
forbidden in 1794 and Absalom Jones 
in 1800 petitioned the Legislature for 
immediate abolition of slavery and 
petitioned Congress against the fugi- 
tive slave law. There was uproar in 
the House of Representatives, and the 
Negroes were roundly censured for 
their contumely. 

Between 1800 and 1810 the city 
Negro population of Philadelphia con- 
tinued to increase. The Negro school 
had 400 pupils and there were six 
churches and many benevolent so- 
cieties. Men like James Forten arose 
to leadership; he too was educated by 
Benezet, and was a “gentleman by 
nature, easy in manner, and able in 
intercourse.” He helped raise colored 
troops when in 1814 the British burned 


Washington. By 1815 Negroes held 
$250,000 of city property. 

As late as 1794 some Quakers still 
held slaves. Nevertheless, the mass of 
Quaker opinion was definitely set 
against slavery and a strong part of it 
toward education. This showed itself 
most effectively in the training of un- 
usual and gifted colored men: Paul 
Cuffee of Massachusetts who fought 
for the entrance of Negroes into public 
schools and took some of the first im- 
migrants to Liberia on his own ship; 
Benjamin Banneker who convinced 
Thomas Jefferson, at least partially, 
of the possibilities of the Negro mind 
and who helped lay out the city of 
Washington; and always men like 
Frederick Douglas and women like 
Sojourner Truth found some of their 
best friends among the Quakers. 


Tue BEGINNING OF REACTION 


With 1820 new difficulties loomed in 
Philadelphia, in New York, in the 
West, and in the South. In the South 
came a series of attempted slave re- 
volts, not actually very effective but 
terribly arresting in their possibilities. 
There was Gabriel in Virginia in 1800; 
Denmark Vesey in Charleston in 1822; 
and finally, the murderous and in- 
trepid Nat Turner in Virginia in 1831. 
David Walker of Massachusetts pub- 
lished his burning appeal in 1829: 
“Can our condition be any worse,” he 
shrieked. “Can it be more mean or 
abject. I appeal to heaven for my 
motive in writing. My object is, if 
possible, to awaken in the breasts of 
my afflicted, degraded and slumbering 
brethren a sympathy of inquiry and 
investigation respecting our misery 
and wretchedness, in this republican 
land of liberty!!” South Carolina tried 
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to make Massachusetts extradite him. 
But Massachusetts refused in 1829 as 
she did in 1837. 

Reactionary laws were passed in the 
South and in the North; new forces 
were at work. There was the re-bound 
after the War of 1812. There was the 
beginning of foreign immigration. 
There was the nationwide spread of the 
abolition controversy attacking slav- 
ery even in the South. The tide set 
against the Negro stronger and the 
whole period from 1820 to 1840 became 
a time of retrogression for the mass of 
Negroes and of discontenance and re- 
pression on the part of the whites; 
especially was there a fierce battle for 
economic survival between the Negroes 
and the new foreign immigrants. They 
fought for bread and butter; for the 
same jobs; and riots broke out in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati. Perhaps it will be enough to 
notice the extraordinary series of riots 
in Philadelphia. 

In June, 1829 a Scotch woman, Fan- 
nie Wright Darusmont, gave a series 
of addresses in Philadelphia, advoca- 
tion emancipation and social equality 
between the races. There was great ex- 
citement; and late in the fall, a riot. 
The legislature proposed to make free 
Negroes carry passes. The Quakers 
hastened to advise against sending 
fugitive slaves into the city “as the 
effects of such a measure would prob- 
ably be disastrous to the peace and 
comfort of the whole colored popula- 
tion in Pennsylvania.” Edward Bettle 
was afraid that the personal liberty 
laws would be repealed and slave kid- 
nappers given a free hand. There was a 
demonstration against Abolitionists in 
1833 and the next year serious riots 
occurred. On an August night, 1834 
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hundreds of boys and men armed with 
clubs marched down 7th Street to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. On South 
Street near 8th, 400 or 500 people en- 
gaged in a free street fight. Buildings 
were torn down and inmates beaten. 
The policemen and constables quieted 
the tumult but the very next night the 
mob wrecked a Negro church and tore 
down 20 Negro dwellings. The houses 
of the whites had lights in the windows 
to guide the rioters. Steven James, “an 
honest, industrious colored man was 
killed.” 

In 1835 rioting began again and 
Negro houses on 8th Street were set on 
fire. In 1838 the mob again marched. 
They burned Pennsylvania Hall, the 
Shelter for Colored Orphans, and dam- 
aged Bethel Church. In a last riot of 
this series in 1842 the district between 
5th and 8th Streets was looted and 
burned; a Negro hall and church 
burned; and the rioting lasted two 
days until it was stopped by the militia 
with artillery! 

Meantime the courts in 1836 de- 
cided that free Negroes could not vote 
despite the Constitution of 1790 and 
the Reform Convention over the 
earnest protests of Negroes and their 
friends inserted the work “white” in 
the constitution of 1837 thus dis- 
franchizing the Negroes of Pennsyl- 
vania for 35 years. 

The case of the “Amistad” and 
“Creole,” slavers captured by their 
slaves and brought to American and 
English waters in 1839 and 1841, 
aroused bitter controversy and gave 
birth to the American Missionary So- 
ciety, which founded the Negro Col- 
lege after the war. 

In the Cincinnati riots of 1829, 
1,200 Negroes were driven out of the 
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city and further riots took place in 
1836 and 1841. In New York from 
1834 to 1836 there were 25 or more 
efforts to break up abolition meetings 
and New York made a discriminatory 
property qualification against Negro 
voters in 1821. At the same time de- 
spite or because of these happenings, 
an extraordinary succession of Negro 
leaders arose: men in many and vital 
respects equal and sometimes superior 
to their white fellows and yet almost 
unknown outside their race because of 
color—Dr. James McCune Smith, 
graduated in Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; William C. Nell and 
William Wells Brown, writers; Charles 
Reason, a great teacher; Samuel Ward 
the orator; and black preachers like 
Crummel of Cambridge University, 
England; and Pennington of Heidel- 
berg. 

The fine thing about the situation 
was that with such leaders the Ne- 
groes did not despair and did not give 
up their efforts. They proved in 1832 
by actual tax receipts that they owned 
$350,000 worth of taxable property in 
Philadelphia alone. They had then in 
1837, 1,700 children in schools, taught 
mainly by colored teachers; 16 
churches and 100 benevolent societies. 
The record in the West and in the East 
is equally good. But it was clear to 
the Negroes that some positive action 
must repel this nation-wide assault 
upon their liberty and privileges. 


Tue First NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF NEGROES 


They called together in Philadelphia 
in 1831 and again in 1833 the first 
National Convention of Negroes in the 
United States. Five to eight states 
were represented, and William Lloyd 


yarrison and leading Quakers visited 
and spoke at the convention. The con- 
vention took up two problems: first, 
what was to be done for the Negroes 
of Ohio who were being driven by 
mobs out of Cincinnati and other 
places; their schools ruined and their 
occupations taken away. The state 
laws were against them; and the con- 
vention of 1831 arranged for assisted 
migration to Canada. In this way the 
Canadian settlements of Negroes 
above the Great Lakes began. It be- 
came a center for education and agita- 
tion and it was here that John Brown 
repaired for volunteers when he was 
planning his raid on Harper’s Ferry. 
These settlements became a refuge for 
fugitive slaves and for emissaries who 
like Harriet Tubman and Josiah Hen- 
son ranged through the South en- 
couraging slaves to run away. Thus 
Negroes planned and instigated the es- 
cape of fugitives while white Quakers 
and others concealed and protected the 
Negroes on their way North. This was 
the celebrated Underground Railroad. 

The second problem of the conven- 
tion of 1831 and 1833 was the problem 
of education. They had schools scat- 
tered here and there chiefly in cities 
but only enough to begin the training 
of the increasing numbers of blacks 
who demanded it. They were especial- 
ly weak in trade schools and means of 
training young Negroes to earn a liv- 
ing. The convention sought to estab- 
lish such a school. They sought to gain 
admission to certain private schools in 
the North which resulted in the well 
known incident of Prudence Crandall. 
They increased the number of their 
self-supported schools in various cities 
and encouraged each other in the fight 
for emancipation and education. 
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Richard Humphreys, a West Indian 
ex-slave owner, living in Philadelphia 
at the time, bequeathed at his death 
in 1832, $10,000 to found an institu- 
tion “having for its object the benevo- 
lent design of instructing the descend- 
ants of the African race in school 
learning in the various branches of the 
mechanical arts and trades and in 
agriculture. In order to prepare, to fit, 
and qualify them to act as teachers.” 
The institution was founded in 1837 
and at first taught farming and shoe- 
making to boys on a country tract of 
land. In 1842, it was incorporated and 
Jonathan Zane another Quaker added 
$18,000 to the endowment. An evening 
school was added and then a day 
school in 1852. Finally a building was 
erected on Lombard Street known as 
the Institute of Colored Youth with 
Charles L. Reason of New York in 
charge. Other Quakers furnished fur- 
ther funds and in 1866 the Institute 
was located on Bainbridge above 9th, 
where it stayed until it was moved 
here to Cheyney. 

Between 1840 and 1870 this prob- 
lem of earning a living faced the Ne- 
groes more insistently. White migra- 
tion drove them steadily out of the 
trades but in New York and especially 
in Philadelphia they built up a new 
and successful career in private cater- 
ing. The caterers of Philadelphia be- 
came celebrated throughout the nation 
from Robert Bogle through Augustin, 
the Prossers, Jones, Dorsey, and Min- 
ton. The social condition of Negroes 
improved. Nearly 2,000 Negroes were 
in the Philadelphia schools in 1847 and 
the Negroes had $400,000 in real estate 
and 19 churches. This improvement 
kept on until the Civil War and 
Emancipation. 
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THE Post-War SCENE 

Leaving now the more local history 
of Negro education and its benefactors 
we pass into that great crusade which 
undertook the education of 4,000,000 
emancipated slaves and another 
1,000,000 black free men after the 
Civil War. It was an astonishing move- 
ment which has not been wholly 
evaluated and appreciated even up to 
our day. In this movement the Quakers 
lagged behind. Among the sects the 
Congregationalists took distinctly the 
lead followed by the Methodists and 
at a greater distance the Baptists and 
Presbyterians. The Quakers helped in 
general contributions to the work but 
perhaps on the whole from tradition 
were rather skeptical about a vast edi- 
fice of education erected so suddenly 
and with such unlimited ambitions. 
They did not generally believe in 
Negro suffrage, and neither for that 
matter did William Lloyd Garrison. 
The Quaker conception of democracy 
was straitly limited. They were not 
sure that Negroes needed colleges. And 
Negro colleges were planted in the 
South which aimed to be universities. 
High schools and normal schools were 
widespread and a system of elementary 
schools was set up in the South for the 
first time in its history by the black 
voters under the Reconstruction Gov- 
ernments. 

The education movement among 
Negroes rose to a flood. Some 90,000 
were in school in 1866 and 150,000 
in 1870. Twenty years later were 
1,250,000; 1,600,000 in 1910; and in 
1930, 2,500,000. Yet this represented 
no complete triumph in education be- 
cause the task of educating a whole 
population far outstriped the Negro 
funds of philanthropists and _ the 
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meagre provisions of the government. 
Only 60 per cent of the Negro children 
attend school today and hardly one- 
third of these have really adequate 
modern equipment and _ attention. 
Short terms, poor teaching, double 
sessions, inadequate finance, and lack 
of housing still leave the problem of 
Negro education woefully unsolved. 
The whole structure was at first 
poorly conceived and vulnerable but 
without a shadow of doubt it was the 
salvation of the Negro not only in 
America but in the world. No half-way 
measures at that time were possible. 
Unless the Negro and his friends had 
made every effort to establish in 
America a distinct educated Negro 
leadership the reaction after the war 
and the economic imperialism of 
Europe over the darker races would 
have held American Negroes in a much 
more certain caste and bondage than 
they are in today. For with all the 
Negro’s disadvantages in America he 
has this tremendous advantage over 
Negro groups in West, South, and East 
Africa and in the West Indies and even 
over colored groups in India—not to 
mention the difficulties of China and 
the South Seas. He has so large and 
well-constituted a group of educated 
leadership that it has been able to 
convince the modern world that per- 
manent color caste is unthinkable and 
that the continued holding of the 
darker races in subjection to the 
whites is no longer a feasible nor a 
desirable program. For this consum- 
mation, the Negro has the right to 
thank the unselfish efforts of his own 
fathers in the 18th and 19th centuries; 
he has the duty of being especially 
grateful to the mass of abolitionists 


and their co-workers during and after 
the Civil War who established Negro 
education. But above all he has to 
thank that little group of Quaker 
thinkers who in the 18th and 19th 
centuries began to differentiate be- 
tween two problems: the problem of 
freedom and the problem of education 
—and began to see that the emancipa- 
tion of the Negro was not enough; that 
education even before they were free 
and certainly afterwards was the pri- 
mary and important thing for the race 
and for the world. If their descendants 
hesitated before the logical implica- 
tions of this thesis, all the greater 
honor to the fathers who did not hesi- 
tate. Indeed one part of the program 
for Negro education the Quakers never 
dropped, and that was the keeping of 
the door of opportunity open for the 
individual Negro who showed unusual 
talent. Not that all Quakers did this 
always then or now but it was con- 
tinually the saving grace of a man like 
Alfred Cope who supported the first 
Negro doctor of philosophy at Yale. 
And then down far below this came a 
renewed, even if limited, activity in 
orphanages for the under-privileged 
which sought at the very beginning of 
life to see that the stream of ability 
and health was not hopelessly blocked. 

The response of the Negroes to all 
this help from the day of George Fox 
to Cheyney has been continuous and 
unquestioned; and with everything 
that we may point to of failure and 
carping criticism, there has neverthe- 
less been a solid accomplishment and 
an extraordinary social advance among 
these people which is one of the world 
wonders of our day. 








A Venture in Rural-Teacher Education 
Among Negroes 1n Louisiana * 
JANE E. McALLISTER 


No attempt will be made to con- 
sider the arguments for and against 
differentiation in the preparation of 
rural teachers, nor to refute such 
criticisms as that the new rural school 
seeks to give rural children intensive 
acquaintance only with a limited en- 
vironment, and that the rural school 
should avoid choosing agrarianism as 
an ultimate aim with economic and 
cultural subsistence as the immediate 
goal. Neither will it be necessary here 
to develop the idea that the funda- 
mental aims of education are the same 
for all children. This narrative is 
merely an account of what has been 
done within the last year at Louisiana 
Rural Normal in the field of rural- 
teacher education. The theories as 
stated here make no claim to being 
original. But carrying over into actual 
practice the theories of training teach- 
ers to develop in the classroom cur- 
riculum materials resulting in com- 
munity improvement is new to 
Louisiana. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE VENTURE 


Nine white buildings with green 
roofs, and three incomplete buildings— 
one a shop, and the other a hospital, 
the third, the men teachers’ dormitory 
—constitute the two-year division of 
the Louisiana Rural Normal School. 
The community in which the school 
is located is one which from the soci- 


*A part of a report submitted to the 
Division of Negro Education of the State 
Department of Education of Louisiana. 
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ological viewpoint has been described 
as the cotton, single-crop small-market 
town type. Its size is indicated by the 
fact that when visitors to the campus 
inquire for the town, the reply is, “You 
are now on a campus in the heart of 
town. Look down and you will see the 
main street with the post office, the 
largest grocery store, and the little 
box-station.” But Grambling is just 
one center of Louisiana Rural Normal 
School. The Normal School consists 
of six other groups of buildings like 
those of Grambling in idea and more 
or less like them in size, with similar 
though smaller faculties, and similar 
though smaller student bodies. The 
teachers have a cooperative, helpful 
spirit. Indeed, they were chosen care- 
fully not only because of ability to 
work with others in enthusiastic plan- 
ning of a new project, but because of 
knowledge of the needs of the rural 
teacher and the rural school. Four 
members of the faculty have been 
Jeanes supervisors; of this number two 
were transferred from the work of 
supervision to the Grambling faculty 
as a part of the school’s exchange 
policy which provides that selected 
Jeanes supervisors shall work in the 
field of supervision one or two years 
and then be transferred to the teaching 
staff of the Louisiana Rural Normal 
School. The pupils are students from 
rural communities who have seen the 
poor rural schools all their lives and 
need to be given a vision of what can 
be done with rural schools, and 4 
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glimpse of how rural life may be 
enriched without a poor aping of the 
ideals of urban life. The other centers 
are situated at strategic points in the 
state and maintain one-year centers 
instead of two. One advantage of the 
six centers lies in the help that they 
give with a field-service program which 
attempts to reach each classroom in 
the state; a second is that they make 
easier the provision of an adequately 
supervised laboratory for apprentice 
teaching; a third is that they provide 
six community areas in which the 
future teachers can receive specific 
training in “making the educative 
process assume increasing significance 
in the improvement of the social and 
economic order.” Since each regional 
center is a central point of contact for 
supervisors of many local schools rep- 
resenting almost as many communities, 
the six centers provide many com- 
munity laboratories. It is intended that 
the one year of training at the centers 
shall be kept parallel with the first 
year at the Grambling center, and all 
centers shall have a flexible curricula 
and well-trained teachers, capable of 
adjusting work to the school and com- 
munity needs. This parallelism will 
provide a more centralized organiza- 
tion, and a chance for invigorating and 
stimulating interchange of ideas and 
for the standardization of certain de- 
sirable practices. 

No artificial means are needed to 
provide any of the centers with a 
wealth of opportunities for community 
living and planning. Indeed if com- 
munity living and planning failed to 
take place, the schools would be far 
worse than they are. If there is a 
pool which after every rain floods 
under all the houses of the day stu- 


dents, the students must try to have 
it filled if they intend to stay well 
enough to have school. If there is 
inadequate space in the school and 
there seems to be no other way to 
get a new building, the students and 
teachers must participate in com- 
munity work and assume community 
leadership in getting a new building. 
A building of concrete is erected slow- 
ly, patiently, and proudly by students, 
teachers, parents; and walks are laid 
by students, teachers, and parents. 
The school children and the patrons 
plant enough cotton to make repairs 
to the building, but the price of cotton 
suddenly goes down, and the money 
will fix only the flue. The students 
need a library; they make one out of a 
garage. The center has no room for its 
teacher training class, no room for its 
one-teacher school, but there is an 
empty house in the community. With 
the help of the P.T.A. the children and 
the prospective teachers make an at- 
tractive place for themselves. Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention and 
resourcefulness is necessary if the 
school is to have buildings and equip- 
ment; a teachers’ cottage, the students 
and parents built it; a bus for the 
orchestra, the school bought it; a 
drinking fountain for the children, the 
school made it. Where the school is 
forced to serve such practical needs as 
these neither teacher nor pupils can 
isolate it completely from life. 

Any center can find at its doorstep 
where the students themselves have 
come from, a dirty one-room school 
bare of all attractiveness and all com- 
fort, though not of amusement, for an 
old gray mule may poke his head 
through the pasteboard which has 
taken the place of a pane, and a pig 
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attempt to come up the steps—a school 
in which the teacher calls the class to 
the recitation bench in reading and 
gives a lick as each word is mis- 
pronounced. Any center can find this 
condition in its neighborhood at any 
time and take it as a problem which 
must be remedied. 

Certainly there is no need to manu- 
facture practical experiences possess- 
ing educative possibilities. The diffi- 
culty is to find time to exhaust the 
educative possibilities of the experi- 
ences, especially in so far as the edu- 
cative possibilities involve the de- 
velopment of the fundamental skills. 
The community has to be organized 
to help with toilets, to help build 
chairs of orange crates, to build the 
tables to use in the church-schoolrooms 
which have only benches. The prospec- 
tive teachers and the pupils in the 
elementary school get these practical 
experiences but often the training in 
English and in arithmetic which has 
been motivated by the experiences, has 
to be skipped for lack of time. Neither 
is there a lack of opportunity in 
each center for prospective teachers 
to have practice in developing in the 
community a feeling of responsibility 
for schools. In spite of draw-backs in 
the way of efficiency and speed, there 
is one advantage in the building of 
schools by the community ; namely, the 
feeling of community responsibility 
which persists when the parents have 
donated the land and have helped the 
prospective teacher and the inservice 
teacher paint the building, or when 
parents have said of a leaning-Pisa 
building—‘“Only let us have the lum- 
ber of the old building and we and 
the teacher will build the new school.” 
No better example of an apprentice- 
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teacher having an opportunity to work 
with a school faculty in the develop- 
ment of community pride and respon- 
sibility for schools can be given than 
this report which was made while an 
apprentice teacher of Louisiana Rural 
Normal School was at the school: 


I. Accomplishments from October 1935 to 
November 1937 


A. Buildings (In no figures is the labor 
estimated or included) 
1. Two classrooms 
2. Agricultural Shop 
3. Painting 
4. Teachers’ Cottage (4 
rooms now being con- 
structed) [No estimate 


$310.26 


65.32 


for labor] 236.00 
B. Equipment 
1. Piano 112.50 
2. Hectograph 15.25 
3. Window Shades 22.00 
4. Pictures 6.50 
5. Science 10.00 
6. Library 38.00 
7. Home Economics 15.00 
8. Agricultural Books 7.93 
9. Basketball 21.50 
10. Brooms 10.00 
11. Ax, Plane and Hedge 
Shears 7.60 
C. Miscellaneous 
1. Red Cross and Tubercu- 
lar Fund 22.00 


2. N.F.A. fees and contri- 
bution to N.F.A. Camps 23.00 


II. Sources of Income 


A. Schoolboard 132.00 
B. Rosenwald Fund 5.00 
>. Community and teachers 785.86 


1. In 1935-36 each pupil paid .50 
per grade. For example, a sev- 
enth grade pupil paid $3.50. 

2. In 1936-37 and 1937-38 an en- 
trance fee of .50 per child was 
collected. 

3. Each family sent one child to 
pick cotton and the money 
was used on the piano. 

4, Entertainments (plays, parties) 
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were given by teachers and 
students. 

5. Raffled hen, bedspread and 
quilt. 

6. Gave popularity contests to 
select “Miss —— ——.” 

7. Sold candy and lunches. 


The patrons of the school have pride in the 
church and school. The work was done by 
the community people under the guidance 
of the principal who is vocational agricul- 
tural instructor. 


- The preceding description could be 
repeated concerning any number of 
other schools, any number of other 
apprentice teachers, and any number 
of other communities which like this 
one are made up of people not even 
moderately well-to-do, if judged by 
cash. Potatoes, sugar-cane, cotton, 
chickens, labor are donated to the 
school. 

Although Mr. A. C. Lewis! and Mr. 
C. L. Barrow? started the work of 
curriculum development and super- 
vision for all rural teachers at Southern 
University in 1935, the Grambling 
section of the Louisiana Rural Normal 
School has up to this date been the 
chief center for cooperative thinking 
and planning on the project of re- 
organizing the pre-service and in- 
service training of rural teachers. In 
the begining of the school year 1936, 
a document from the Division of Ne- 
gro Education expressed this problem: 
“The Division of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education, charged 
with the education of Negroes, be- 
lieves there is an urgent need in teach- 
er-education for the development of 
teachers for rural schools. No sound 
program of education can be developed 


* State Agent for Negro Schools, Louisiana. 
Assistant State Agent for Negro Schools, 
Louisiana. 


unless the faculty members of institu- 
tions educating teachers familiarize 
themselves with the problem confront- 
ing teachers in the field. In order to 
meet this need, the program for train- 
ing teachers for Negro rural schools 
must be reorganized and redirected in 
a manner deemed most likely to serve 
prospective teachers, teachers in serv- 
ice, and the rural population gen- 
erally.” 

Confronted by this problem repre- 
sentatives of the State Department 
with the aid of a representative of the 
Rosenwald Fund started cooperative 
planning and thinking with the faculty 
at the Grambling center to inaugurate 
a program for coordinating teacher- 
education, curriculum development, 
and supervision. The dominant em- 
phasis of this program was the 
production whether in their own class- 
rooms or in the teacher-training class- 
rooms of teachers who could reform the 
rural school and bring about improved 
community living as a result of or in 
connection with the development of 
the rural child. The teachers at 
Grambling have described the work of 
that first year of experimentation 
thus: “We were feeling our way. We 
were developing a philosophy for this 
particular work or at least beginning 
its development, for it was growing 
and becoming clarified as we tried to 
apply it in the solution of practical 
problems that were continuously aris- 
ing. All of our theories assumed clearer 
meanings as we decided what had to 
be done in practical situations. For in- 
stance, we had always heard that a 
teacher in training should have the 
experiences which would prepare her 
to assume successfully the responsi- 
bilities of the job. This became clearer 
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than it ever had been when we actually 
tried to give a girl the experiences she 
would need to enable her to bring 
about changes in a dirty, dingy church 
where she had only benches, no black- 
boards, no equipment except at best 
one reader, one arithmetic, geography, 
language book, and speller for each 
child, an uninterested community, poor 
attendance, and dirty, sickly children. 
The same thing happened when we 
theorized about the well-balanced per- 
son being the result of all environ- 
mental forces and then tried to make 
every environmental factor and all 
experiences in the Louisiana Rural 
Normal School contribute to the all- 
round development of the ideal rural 
teacher. The one thing to which we 
held (in all the confusion contingent 
upon an emerging philosophy) was the 
type of rural school that we wanted to 
produce. We knew we wanted a school 
that could carry a heavy load of social 
welfare work along with its regular 
work and adult education; a school in 
which unwise use of textbooks, teacher- 
centered methods and rote memory 
were eliminated. In the program of 
teacher-training the challenge for us 
lay in the fact that no cut and dried 
plans were handed down. We all con- 
tributed ideas of more or less worth, 
exchanged points of view, and finally 
arrived by group thinking at an under- 
standing of certain problems. We 
knew that we would have to have an 
expert knowledge of the field into 
which our teachers would go. We 
would have to understand the com- 
munity conditions, because even if we 
were interested only in the child, the 
all-round development of any child 
was dependent on the environmental 
factors. We had to know community 
resources, we had to do exploratory 


thinking as to the ways the pupils 
might aid in improving the com- 
munity.” 

As a result of this thinking two 
bulletins were issued, one by Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Barrow’ and the other 
by Dr. Sanchez* which described very 
clearly the coordination of curriculum 
building, teacher-training, and super- 
vision, expressed the philosophy under- 
lying the Field Service Unit and the 
Curriculum Laboratory, and told of 
some of the actual work done by the 
Field Service Unit after it started in 
December 1936. 

The Field Service Unit was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“The plan of procedure makes it 
possible for “teams” of faculty mem- 
bers (and of faculty members and 
advanced students)—representing the 
fields of health, farming, home making, 
library service, and pedagogy—to visit 
rural communities periodically for the 
purpose of: 


1. Cooperating with supervisors in 
the in-service education of rural 
teachers; 

2. Coordinating the efforts of teach- 
ers and supervisors with those of 
other public or  semi-public 
agencies; 

3. Seeking to meet, and assisting 
rural communities in organizing 
to meet, needs in: 

a. Health and diet; 

b. Literacy and libraries; 

c. Aesthetics and recreation; 

d. Farming, farm crafts and farm 
economics; 


*A_C. Lewis, and C. L. Barrow, Codrdina- 
tion of Effort in Curriculum Development, 
Supervision, and Teacher Education 
(Mimeographed) ; 

“George I. Sanchez, The Community 
School in the Rural Scene (Mimeographed). 
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e. Home improvements; 

4. Guiding the teacher in school and 

community relationships; and of 

5. Keeping the normal school facul- 

ty, curriculum, and students in 
close touch with the rural field.” 

The Curriculum Laboratory was de- 
scribed as follows: 

“A Curriculum Laboratory is an in- 
tegral part of the Normal School. 
Many policies and plans are devised 
with it as the center. The “Education” 
courses revolve around the practice 
schools, the rural apprenticeship 
period, and the Curriculum Labora- 
tory. The Laboratory is a unique fac- 
tor in the teacher-education program. 

As a result of the findings of the 
travelling unit concerning general liv- 
ing conditions in rural communities of 
the state, teaching units for primary, 
intermediate, and high-school grades 
in health, agriculture, nature study, 
science, home making, and other spe- 
cial problems of rural, home, and farm 
life are prepared in the Curriculum 
Laboratory. All faculty members pre- 
pare teaching materials, work, and 
study in this room. The room is also 
for seminars and other group meetings. 
An effort is being made to gather ma- 
terials from all available sources on 
the subject of rural teacher education. 
These materials are made available to 
faculty members and student teachers. 
State and district curriculum-study 
groups meet here periodically. The 
Normal School faculty is actively par- 
ticipating in the state curriculum- 
study program.” 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
Frevp Service UNIT 
The Field Service Unit has three 


phases or sections, one of which con- 
sists of two members who work with 


the supervisor in the supervisory 
zones; another section is composed of 
one person who looks after the adjust- 
ment of the graduates of Louisiana 
Rural Normal School and of the cen- 
ters; and a third section is made up of 
the “team” of faculty members repre- 
senting health, home-making, hus- 
bandry, trades and industries, and 
teacher-training which looks after an 
adopted school—one of the poorest of 
the parish—and demonstrates the poli- 
cies of Louisiana Rural Normal School. 
But all sections of the Field Service 
Unit have the same philosophy of co- 
ordinating public and_ semi-public 
agencies and coordinating teacher- 
training, supervision, and curriculum 
development. 

The Field Service Unit up to now 
has functioned not only as an agent 
of pre-service and in-service training 
for supervisors, teacher-training in- 
structors and rural elementary teach- 
ers, but it has brought in, although in 
an informal manner, accurate and in- 
timate information of rural educa- 
tional, social, and economic needs. It 
has supplied the basis or background 
for the entire program of curriculum 
building, and in-service and pre-service 
training. It has not piled up useless 
material, nor snowed us under with 
findings, for its findings are utilized at 
once as the basis of health, home- 
making, science, and agriculture units. 

To make concrete the work of the 
Field Service Unit, let us consider one 
visit made by it. Before leaving the 
campus of the Grambling center, the 
members of the Unit worked out the 
general objectives for all four mem- 
bers of the unit, and then each mem- 
ber worked out his own specific ob- 
jectives after conferring so that there 
would be coordination without un- 
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planned duplication. Then they 
planned a tentative program of activi- 
ties, knowing that these activities 
would have to be varied after a com- 
plete survey of the needs. Upon the 
Unit’s arrival in the parish, the parish 
supervisor, the teacher-trainer of the 
center, and the teacher-training class 
and the Unit visited the adopted 
school. For the teacher-training class 
this visit to the adopted school con- 
stituted one of the most profitable of 
their laboratory experiences. With the 
help of the Unit and the teacher they 
analyzed not only the situation within 
the four walls of the classroom but in 
the community. They brought all their 
theory to bear on the question “What 
would you do to improve the children, 
the instruction, the physical equip- 
ment?” With the help of the children 
and the guidance of the Field Service 
Unit they and the teacher developed 
a pre-plan for a unit of work, and the 
teacher began working out the unit in 
the classroom. During that same two 
weeks in which the learning-teaching 
unit “Improving Our School” was be- 
ing worked out in ways which actually 
had to do with the beautifying of 
schoolroom, and school ground, and the 
training of children in health habits 
for home and school, the Field Service 
Unit was demonstrating to the teacher 
and student-teacher how to utilize in 
the school and community all the 
agencies of educative value to children, 
and how to carry on a program of 
adult education through the Parent- 
Teachers Association. It also demon- 
strated how to secure the help of the 
community in improving the school, 
the children, and the community, and 
how to help the community with social 
and economic problems. 
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When the children were led to the 
decision that better homes make better 
children, instead of merely building a 
little home in the classroom they 
adopted for improvement a real home 
in the community. But the end in view 
was not the improvement of a home, 
but the training of a teacher to see 
where home improvement fitted into 
the regular school instruction, even 
when the parish was fortunate enough 
to have a home-demonstration agent 
who would join forces with the school 
in improving the home. In the mean- 
time, the teacher and students with the 
guidance of the Unit were keeping an 
account of the teaching-learning unit 
as it developed from the pre-plan. 
When at the end of the two weeks, 
the Unit returned to the campus the 
members brought with them informal 
surveys of community needs and atti- 
tudes, teacher needs, and pupil needs. 
They also brought with them the pre- 
plan of the unit, the two-weeks account 
of the unfolding of the unit, and 
the analysis of the teacher-training 
curricula in the light of the follow- 
ing question to the Field Service 
Unit, teacher-trainer, supervisor, and 
teacher-training class: “Where does 
our curriculum fail to give the ex- 
periences and the knowledge to cope 
with this situation that you have just 
seen?” It is gratifying to note that 
during the period of work in the 
adopted school, the students enthusi- 
astically searched books on theory to 
find help in answering questions which 
confronted them in reforming the 
school. After the adopted school had 
completed the learning-teaching unit, 
the Field Service Unit sent the com- 
plete account of the unit including the 
statement of actual outcomes, in to 
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the Curriculum Laboratory to be ex- 
changed with other teachers. In the 
meantime, each member of the Field 
Service Unit had been working on 
a suggestive learning-teaching unit 
growing out of his particular phase 
of the Field Unit but correlating all 
subjects and phases where desirable. 
For instance, the nurse worked on a 
unit growing out of a health need; the 
home economics teacher, on one grow- 
ing out of a home-making need. Later 
these units were sent out to the teacher 
and center that the Field Service Unit 
visited and also to other teachers and 
centers in the state. 

The preceding illustration will sup- 
port or make clear a final summary of 
the work of the Unit. The Field- 
Service Unit has demonstrated to 
teachers, to teachers-to-be and to 
supervisors a coordinated plan of sur- 
veying the needs of pupils and the 
community, and the educative experi- 
ences of the environment. So effective- 
ly has it shown the strength obtained 
by combining all agencies and focus- 
ing the efforts of all agencies of edu- 
cative aid to children, that many 
supervisors in their institutes are 
working with home and farm demon- 
stration agents, trades-and-industries 
man, parish nurse, health board, and 
ministers; and several centers have 
established Field Service Units of their 
own. One center, like the two-year 
center, has a bus to make it convenient 
for the Unit to visit schools and com- 
munities. The rural elementary teach- 
ers, too, have in many instances 
adopted the technique of the Field 
Service Unit; they try to collect ac- 
curate information on homes, farming, 
churches, and the social and economic 
life, and they use this information as 


an initial step in compiling curriculum 
materials. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE CuRRICU- 
LUM LABORATORY 


The Field Service Unit has been 
a feeder for the Curriculum Labo- 
ratory. Without the Laboratory none 
of the findings and curriculum ma- 
terials of the Unit could be published 
or disseminated. The Laboratory links 
the centers together. It has been an 
exchange bureau for the constant dis- 
semination of material sent out to 
unify and systematize as far as de- 
sirable the in-service training of 
teacher-training instructors, super- 
visors, and teachers. Since it is impos- 
sible to hold conferences of all the 
members of the Louisiana Rural 
Normal School faculty often, the Unit 
has supplied material which is a par- 
tial substitute for a large group confer- 
ence and which is a starting point for 
discussion in the smaller group confer- 
ences in all the centers. It has sent 
out material to help teachers vitalize 
their teaching in the areas of health, 
and making a living. It has been a 
clearing house for units produced in 
the classrooms of the elementary rural 
teacher. 

To summarize what the Curriculum 
Laboratory has done up to date: In 
October, it issued two bulletins; the 
first helped the instructors of teacher- 
training students to develop the ma- 
terials of instruction for the first 
quarter’s work, and to set up a plan 
for testing for selective admissions, 
and a procedure for remedial courses; 
the second outlined the state-wide 
program of pre-service and in-service 
training of Negro rural teachers. At 
intervals during the months of Octo- 
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ber and November, three memoranda 
were issued for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the centers; the first emphasized 
that courses should be guided by the 
needs of rural teachers and should be 
functional, and it gave detailed state- 
ments pointing to classroom activity 
by the teacher-training instructor; the 
second gave specific directions for or- 
ganizing faculty study-groups for in- 
service training of teacher-training 
instructors; the third gave suggestions 
and recommendations growing out of 
visits to twenty supervisors and six 
teacher-training centers. A_ bulletin 
issued in the last part of November 
called attention to materials of in- 
struction for the next quarter, and 
asked the teachers to check and 
evaluate the use of certain materials 
of instruction during the first quarter; 
a later one suggested plans for the or- 
ganization of campus teaching and ap- 
prentice teaching. Two bulletins were 
sent to teachers in the one-teacher 
campus schools and parish demonstra- 
tion schools. These were based upon 
data gathered during visits to the 
schools, and contained specific state- 
ments regarding the application of 
theory by the teachers in parish 
demonstration schools and campus 
schools. To the teachers in the rural 
schools throughout the state material 
sent on “Questions Louisiana 
Teachers Ask About Grouping.” Three 
Curriculum Contributions were issued 
for the month of November and again 
for December by committees of the 
faculty. One was the Curriculum Bul- 
letin which contained a study-guide 
for the curriculum-study groups of 
teachers throughout the state and 
various units produced by the teach- 
ers and the Field Service Unit. Another 


was 
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was a Teachers’ Aid Leaflet which 
contained helps for the teacher in serv- 
ice, and was especially the mouth- 
piece for the follow-up work with the 
graduates. The third was the Teacher- 
Training Bulletin which contained 
curriculum materials, procedures, and 
teaching helps for the instructors of 
teacher-training students. The last 
bulletin issued was an annotated bib- 
liography of all the materials up to 
date, which the teachers of the state 
might obtain from the Curriculum 
Laboratory through the Jeanes super- 
visors. 


PROBLEMS AND NEEDS OF THE FUTURE 


The program that has been inaugu- 
rated at Louisiana Rural Normal 
Schcol for changing the teacher and 
thus changing the rural school is a 
most ambitious one. It will take time, 
and unity and consistency of effort. 
It must be continued long enough for 
its value to be judged. For its success 
are needed: an able student body from 
the standpoint of character, person- 
ality, and ability; scholarly, enthusi- 
astic teachers who are capable of 
developing the ability in young people 
to cooperate with and improve the 
community, to use local materials, and 
to vitalize teaching; a well-equipped 
library, and a well- and _flexibly- 
equipped campus-training school. The 
campus-training school should be 
good in all respects—even though the 
good equipment must be obtained 
through the efforts of teacher and 
students—because unless the training 
school is good the students will have 
no idea of a school other than the 
poorly functioning one from which 
most of them come. The program re- 
quires equipment measured by this 
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standard: That is good which most 
efficiently and economically produces 
the teacher that is needed to give a 
modern rural school. We admit that 
the problem of the rural teacher as 
well as that of the rural child is to 
“create utility and beauty from 
meagre materials” and that students 
should be taught to make poor condi- 
tions better. We believe that the stu- 
dent should be trained by practical 
courses with these two objectives in 
mind. Yet we maintain that the stu- 
dent should have something more con- 
crete than verbal descriptions to set his 
ideals and vision higher than the typi- 
cal rural school. 

The test of an excellent teachers 
college is whether it keeps in touch 
with the needs of its field, and trains 
its teachers to meet the needs of that 
field and to change the schools there 
for the better when they need chang- 
ing. It is possible for activity units 
to become stereotyped; and even 
for simplicity and unpretentiousness, 
functional education, and realistic edu- 
cation to become formal and artificial 
—empty words symbolic of a pose. The 
secret for the prevention of this 
tragedy lies in the maintenance of 
constant touch with the field, and con- 
stant evaluation of the field work of 
students who have been trained by the 
college. A teacher visited two of her 
students in their schools. She was so 
troubled over the fact that they were 
not putting into effect the things that 
they had been taught that she came 
back determined to solve the problem 
of putting theory into practice so far 
as her classes were concerned. Success 
for Louisiana Rural Normal School 
lies in having the spirit which ani- 
mated that teacher, in being guided 


by the functioning philosophy which 
underlies the school, in constantly 
checking on standards, and in turning 
out teachers who among other things 
know well the fundamentals that they 
are to teach. For studies reveal that 
rural teachers in Louisiana lack even 
that elementary education which is 
described by Dr. Embree in his article 
“Rural Education.” 

Some of the problems among many 
others that have to be solved in carry- 
ing out the program of Louisiana 
Rural Normal School are: 


1. Materials of instruction for the 
teacher-training students that will 
inspire and train them to improve 
community conditions through the 
school, and at the same time will 
give them the thorough scholastic 
background that they need. 

2. A selective-admissions program 
for entrance into the school and 
for entrance to student-teaching. 

3. An adequate force for keeping an 
excellent system of students’ rec- 
ords including  student-teaching 
records, 

4. A faculty and sufficient financial 
resources to provide in-service 
training of supervisors, teacher- 
trainers, and teachers in rural 
schools and special follow-up work 
with graduates, and to carry on 
other functions of the Field Service 
Unit. 

5. Provision for a more adequate 
functioning of the curriculum. 
Laboratory by increased personnel 
and by increased equipment, such 
as courses of study and textbooks. 

6. Increased campus-teaching facili- 
ties. 

7. Provision of adequate library fa- 
cilities including a section of the 
best elementary textbooks, man- 
uals, and other teaching aids. 

8. Provision for social and cultural 
activities in the life of institution, 
since it is a generally accepted fact 
that personality and ideals are the 
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result of contact between student 
and teacher and of living in that 
rather intangible atmosphere of an 
excellent teacher-training institu- 
tion. 

9. Provision for the standard college 
load on the part of the teachers 
in order that they may have time 
(1) to carry on advisory work with 
students (2) to enter into that ex- 
ploratory research so necessary for 
teacher-training and a curriculum 
development program, and (3) to 
produce fresh materials of instruc- 
tion and new types of courses. 

10. Provision for repeating courses in 
order to have prerequisites set up 
for certain courses, or in other 
words, provision for a sequence in 
courses. 

11. Adequate clerical assistance for 
the teachers, if they are to “try 
out fresh materials of instruction, 
new types of courses, and produce 
better organized and better edited 
materials.” 

12. Plans for a three-year course 
which will promote the worth 
while features of the two-year 
course and do away with many of 
its defects. 

13. Plans for informal surveys which 
will include studies of the social 
attitudes, ideals, ambitions, and 
the thinking of the people with 
whom the school works; in other 
words, studies from the social- 
psychological standpoint as an ini- 
tial step of curriculum building. 

14. Further study on the courses and 
experiences necessary for the more 
efficient in-service training of 
Jeanes supervisors. 

It seems advisable to elaborate on 
at least two of the preceding prob- 
lems; namely, needs in the field serv- 
ice work, and the need of accurate 
records. Field work can be seriously 
handicapped by a lack of funds. An 
active in-service program reaching 
every classroom in the state requires 
not only field workers, but it requires 
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that there be an adequate force re- 
maining on the campus to prevent a 
waste of time in the training of the 
students who are left there. It is ad- 
mitted that rural service is more 
important than mechanical adminis- 
trative considerations, but a certain 
amount of guidance and careful super- 
vision is necessary for every class left 
on the campus because (1) the back- 
ground of the classes on the whole is 
not such that they can be left very 
often with library assignments, and 
(2) the other teachers have such heavy 
programs that they cannot always 
substitute for the person who is away. 
Up to this time in-service training 
has been limited to supplying the lacks 
of pre-service training. In coming 
years the necessity for in-service train- 
ing will not be lessened nor the nature 
of the training changed if pre-service 
training is neglected now. To a cer- 
tain extent either the in-service train- 
ing or pre-service training must be 
neglected if there is inadequate per- 
sonnel and inadequate funds for a dis- 
tribution of findings, teaching aids, 
units, and other materials of instruc- 
tion. 

As to records, it is essential that 
there be complete records of the labo- 
ratory experiences of the students as 
well as accurate records of grades or 
marks made by the studenuts. In the 
Curriculum Laboratory at the two- 
year center or in an office at the one- 
year centers, there should be (1) a 
complete official record of the place- 
ment of all apprentice teachers, and 
(2) a folder for each apprentice 
teacher containing the rating sheets 
that have been filled out by the Jeanes 
supervisor, teacher-training supervisor, 
and the cooperating teacher and (3) 
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records of the observation and par- 
ticipation schedule. If help is to be 
given with the placement of graduates 
all these records should be kept at 
each center but especially should they 
be kept at the two-year center. 
Another problem arises in connec- 
tion with accreditation, that “badge 
of respectability” as Dr. Judd says, 
and with our students who want to 
enter other colleges. We agree with 
an authority who said, “I would not 
for a moment be concerned about ac- 
crediting, but give myself to the crea- 
tion of something which is appropriate 
and significant and requires imagina- 
tion for its creation.” Our students 
expect to lose credits when they change 
into a different field or profession but 
not to any great extent when they re- 
main in the same field. For although 
our courses are not the traditional 
type, we expect them to be as excellent 
and as thorough as any of those of 
the best normal schools and colleges. 
We try to have standards and an ade- 
quate means of checking the results of 
teaching in the Normal School just as 
we expect our graduates to have stand- 
ards and an adequate means of check- 
ing the results of their elementary 
school teaching. As at present there is 
a tendency towards liberalizing col- 
lege entrance requirements, there may 
later be a tendency towards liberaliz- 
ing requirements in case of transfer 


from one college to another. Perhaps 
diagnostic tests to candidates trans- 
ferring from one college to another 
may be used as they are now used 
when graduates of the more uncon- 
ventional high schools enter college. 
A very hopeful statement for ac- 
creditation so far as Louisiana Rural 
Normal School is concerned is this: 


The most promising proposal in the ac- 
creditation of institutions is that introduced 
by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. The approach 
to an institution is that of evaluation. 
“Standards” as a term is abandoned and 
the organization used a Manual of Accredit- 
ing Procedures. The first question raised is, 
“What are you trying to do?” then, “How 
well are you equipped to do it,” and finally, 
“What results are you having?” 

An institution will be judged for accredit- 
ment upon the basis of the total pattern it 
presents as an institution of higher educa- 
tion. While institutions will be judged in 
terms of each of the characteristics noted 
in this statement of policy, it is recognized 
that wide variations will appear in the de- 
gree of excellence attained. It is accepted as 
a principle of procedure that superiority in 
some characteristics may be regarded as 
compensating, to some extent, for deficien- 
cies in other respects. The facilities and ac- 
tivities of an institution will be judged in 
terms of the purposes it seeks to serve. 


Perhaps Louisiana Rural Normal 
School will eventually receive a “badge 
of respectability” if the preceding pro- 
posal is accepted by accrediting agen- 
cies, 








Cincinnati Colored Teachers 


Set a Standard 
DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


In a city that is noted for its well 
trained teachers, it is interesting to 
find the Negro teachers having even 
a higher level of training than the 
white teachers. Yet that is the situation 
which exists for the 128 Negro teach- 
ers in Cincinnati, as revealed by a re- 
cent study’ of the teaching staff of 
that city. 

Furthermore, the Negro teachers re- 
ceive a higher average salary than do 
white teachers. 

These conditions are brought about 
by two factors: (1) the single salary 
schedule, which has been in force in 
Cincinnati since 1927, and which pays 
all teachers alike for the same training 
and length of experience, and (2) the 
University of Cincinnati, which is open 
to Negro teachers on the same terms 
as white teachers, and which, through 
its Teachers College, offers many help- 
ful courses. 

Cincinnati has 11,500 Negro pupils 
in the public schools, and 56,000 white 
pupils. Twenty-eight hundred, or 24 
per cent of the colored pupils are in 
junior and senior high school, and nine 
thousand are in the elementary grades. 
Four thousand, or 35 per cent of the 
total number, are in elementary and 
junior high schools exclusively for 
Negroes: these are taught by the 128 
Negro teachers, 34 being in the junior 
high school and 94 in the elementary 


*“Salaries, Training and Length of Service 
of Cincinnati Teachers: A study of the 
1936-37 Staff.” Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Bureau of School Research. May 28, 1937. 
39 pages. Mimeographed. 
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school. The total teaching staff for the 
Cincinnati schools consists of 2,010 
teachers. 

The salary schedule which was 
adopted in 1927 specified that an aver- 
age of one college credit (one semester 
hour) per year would have to be 
earned to receive the salary incre- 
ments, and that different maximum 
salaries would be paid for different 
amounts of college training. Accord- 
ingly the teachers set to work to earn 
college credits, taking evening courses, 
Saturday courses, and summer courses, 
both at the University of Cincinnati 
and elsewhere. The result, after ten 
years, is that Cincinnati appears to 
have the highest trained teaching staff 
of any large city in the country, with 
the Negro teachers more than keeping 
up their end. 

TRAINING 


The results may be expressed in two 
ways. First, there is the average num- 
ber of college credits held. The figures 
presented are based on 30 semester 
hours of credit for each year of college 
work, 120 credits being the equivalent 
of the Bachelors’ degree. The average 
number of college credits held by dif- 
ferent groups of Cincinnati teachers 
is as follows: 


AvEeRAGE NuMBER OF CoLLEGE Crepits HELD 
Negro Teachers Entire Staff 
128 120 


Elementary 
Junior High 131 128 
All Teachers 129 122 


It will be noticed that in every group 
—for the Negroes and for the entire 
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staff of Negro and white teachers com- 
bined—the average is something above 
a college degree, which means that 
graduate work has been done by a 
fair proportion of the teachers. And 
in each group the Negro teachers are 
above the general average for all the 
teachers of the system. 

We may also represent the training 
of a group by giving the per cent of 
the group that have a certain amount 
of training. This is in fact the more 
usual way of giving the figures, since 
it is easier to gather such faets. Using 
this method, we note the following: 


Per Cent or TEAcHERS Havine Decrees 
Negro Teachers Entire Staff 
Bachelor’s degree 


Elementary 87% 75% 

Junior High 94% 84% 
All Teachers 89% 78% 

Master’s degree 

Elementary 20% 11% 

Junior High 38% 33% 
All Teachers 25% 21% 


This set of figures is perhaps more 
striking than the previous set. More 
than four out of every five Negro 
teachers in the elementary schools 
have a Bachelor’s degree, and in the 
junior high school it is practically 
complete. Outstanding also is the fact 
that one out of every four Negro 
teachers has a Master’s degree, or its 
equivalent (one full year of graduate 
work). In the elementary schools, the 
proportion is one out of every five; in 
the junior high schools it is two out of 
every five. Again, the figures are higher 
in every case for the Negro teachers 
than for all of the teachers (white and 
Colored) in the city. 


AGE AND TENURE 


It may be interesting to note some 
other facts about these teachers. In 
age, the Negro teachers are practically 


the same as the rest of the staff, aver- 
aging 43 years. 


AvERAGE AGE of TEACHERS 
Negro Teachers Entire Staff 


Elementary 41.5 years 429 years 
Junior High 473 years 448 years 
All Teachers 43.0 years 43.5 years 


Also, in length of service (tenure) the 
Negro teachers appear to be very 
closely the same as the other teachers 
on the staff—about fifteen years.” 


AveraGE LENGTH oF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Negro Teachers Entire Staff 


Elementary 13.9 years 15.6 years 
Junior High 16.8 years 15.4 years 
All Teachers 14.6 years 15.5 years 


SALARY 


We come now to the matter of 
salary. Since salaries are based on 
training and experience, it is not sur- 
prising that the Negro teachers should 
receive slightly more than the other 
teachers. It is true that their average 
length of service is one year less; but 
there are fewer of them who have been 
at the maximum salary for a long time, 
who would increase the average length 
of service, but not the average salary. 
Because of a difference in the shape of 
the tenure distribution for Negroes and 
for the rest of the staff, therefore, the 
slightly shorter experience does not af- 
fect the average salary adversely. 
Accordingly, we find the following 
average salaries paid during the school 
year 1936-37: 

AVERAGE SALARIES Pap, 1936-37 
Negro Teachers Entire Staff 


Elementary $2,057 $2,029 
Junior High $2,309 $2,152 
All Teachers $2,124 $2,106 


? This is the average length of service of 
teachers still in the system; most of these 
teachers will stay for some time longer, so 
that this figure does not represent the aver- 
age length of time teachers stay before quit- 
ting—which would be considerably longer. 
It represents the average length of time 
teachers now in the system have been there. 
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SUMMARY 


We shall conclude this study of the 
teaching staff by giving a “statistical 
portrait” of the average Negro teacher. 
The typical Negro teacher now in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools may be de- 
scribed as one who came into the sys- 
tem in 1922, having her Bachelor’s 
degree, and being about 28 years old. 
At that time she received $1,100 if in 
the elementary school, $1,300 if in the 
junior high school. In 1927 is was de- 
clared that all new teachers coming 
into the system would receive the same 
amount, whether they were elementary 
or high school teachers; but her salary 
was left where it happened to be. One 
out of every four of her friends has a 
Masters’ degree, and she may have 
one. She probably received a salary of 
between $2,000 and $2,300 last year, 
and now looks forward to reaching a 
maximum salary of $3,000 within the 
next seven to nine years. 

In their graduate work at the Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincin- 
nati, these teachers have opportunity 
to work on problems in education, and 


not infrequently they choose a prob- 
lem connected with Negro education. 
In consequence, there have been sev- 
eral Doctors’ theses, and a number of 
Masters’ theses, written at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati® which contribute 
important information and insights 
into the problems of educating Ne- 
groes. Thus Negro teachers in Cin- 
cinnati are not only setting a high 
standard of achievement for them- 
selves, but they are contributing to 
the solution of problems connected 
with the education of their race. 


*Studies of problems connected with 
Negro education may be identified by title, 
and a number of them will be found ab- 
stracted, in the following two volumes: 

Carter V. Good, Walter L. Collins, and 
Chester A. Gregory, editors. Abstracts: 
Graduate Theses in Education, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnatt, 1927-1931. 
(Vol. I. September, 1931.) Cincinnati: The 
Univ ersity. Pp. 396. (Lists all Masters’ 
and Doctors’ theses written since 1924, and 
abstracts those written since 1927.) 

Carter V. Good, and Gordon Hendrickson, 
editors. Abstracts: Graduate Theses in Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnatt, 1931-1936. (Vol. II. May, 1936.) 
Cincinnati: The University. Pp. 249. (Lists 
Masters’ and Doctors’ theses written from 
1931 to 1936, and abstracts Doctors’ theses 
written during this period.) 
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The Teaching of French in Negro Schools 


MERCER COOK 


THe LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The teaching of modern foreign 
languages in Negro secondary schools 
and colleges is one of the obvious 
weaknesses of our educational system. 
So evident is this deficiency that cer- 
tain high schools have abolished the 
language requirement, and numerous 
others have restricted the study to the 
junior and senior years. Some educa- 
tional theorists—convinced that they 
are acting in the best practical interest 
of the student—have reached the con- 
clusion that the languages have little 
or no value in our schools, that really 
important literary works can all be 
read in translation, and that the prac- 
tical demands of modern education 
make such cultural subjects as Span- 
ish, German and French out of place 
in an overcrowded curriculum. 

In white schools a similar dissatis- 
faction with the kind of language in- 
truction offered has long since been 
felt. Committees have investigated the 
problem, but despite the excellence of 
many of their recommendations, they 
have found it difficult to meet on any 
common ground, except to agree upon 
reading as the most practical objec- 
tive. The diversity of opinion as to 
how this objective may best be at- 
tained is sufficient to indicate that no 
definite solution has yet been formu- 
lated. The reading, eclectic, direct, 
phonetic and other methods suggested 
constitute a veritable maze in which 
even experienced teachers sometimes 
lose their way. 


"One of the clearest and most impartial 
expositions will be found in the 1937 edition 
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HANDICAPS OF THE NEGRO TEACHER 


The Negro who starts out to teach 
French, therefore, finds himself under 
a double handicap. First, he meets 
hostility, indifference or, at best, luke- 
warm enthusiasm in most of his 
superior officers. And secondly, he 
finds little guidance and less en- 
couragement in his past experiences as 
a student, or in the writings of scholars 
of either race. Frequently he loses 
courage and teaches the language only 
until he can save enough money to 
go back to study one of the more 
“vital” subjects. During the past 
decade, at least two of the best trained 
Negro scholars have abandoned the 
languages for fields that offered greater 
opportunities for advancement. Re- 
cently a young Negro studying for 
his doctorate in French was told by 
a person of some importance: “I hate 
to think that all your ability and 
energy will be devoted to the teaching 
of French!” Small wonder, then that 
there is such widespread turn-over in 
the field, and that the Race is making 
few, if any, important contributions to 
scholarship in the foreign languages 
and literatures! It is possible, however, 
for a teacher to consider the various 
obstacles as challenges, and to place 
the blame on teacher and method 
rather than on subject. Believing the 
languages a necessary part of the cur- 
riculum, such a teacher will resolve to 
develop a proficiency and a technique 
that will add significance to his course 





of Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and 
Their Teaching, New York, Appleton-Cent- 


ury Co. 
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out first to correct his own deficiencies. 


herefore extremely difficult for them 


and permanence to his career. He = rench teachers for scholarships. It is 
t 


Poor TEACHER PREPARATION 


Obviously, faulty preparation is one 
of the greatest of these. Too often those 
who have studied but one or two years 
of French find themselves teaching the 
language. This case of “blind leading 
blind” can result only in disaster. Stu- 
dents who have come to the French 
class with admirable natural ability for 
language study and, in some cases, 
with a keen desire to learn, soon lose 
interest and view the work as just an- 
other hurdle to be cleared before grad- 
uation. In my frequent visits to French 
classes, 1 have often seen unprepared 
teachers attempt to cover their limita- 
tions under a cloak of indifference. 
Sprawling drowsily over the desk, they 
emerge close seconds in what seems to 
be a race to decide who can be the first 
to fall asleep. They teach French as a 
dead language and, to be consistent, 
preach a funeral sermon over it five 
times a week. Their explanation is in- 
variably the same: the students are 
terrible, the class is too large, and they 
never intended to teach French any- 
way. 

It should be admitted in all fairness 
that this picture is not representative 
of the majority. There are many 
French teachers who make a serious 
effort to do effective work, notwith- 
standing inadequate preparation and 
other handicaps. Their teaching load 
is usually excessive. One example 
among many is that of a young woman 
who is obliged to teach five different 
subjects, all of which meet five times 
per week. Their salaries are almost 
always ridiculously low, and in many 
instances supervisors refuse to certify 


®™ to attend summer schools, and a trip 


to France is out of the question. 

Because of these conditions, At- 
lanta University has conducted a 
French Institute for the past two 
summers. More than thirty teachers 
and prospective teachers have enrolled 
and have followed courses in methods, 
literature, composition and French 
civilization. A French table, afternoon 
meetings for conversation and discus- 
sion of problems, and visiting speakers 
have rounded out the program. The 
summer courses at Middlebury, Mc- 
Gill, Columbia and other institutions 
are also available for those able to 
attend. At Howard University, At- 
lanta University, and various white 
schools Negroes are receiving graduate 
instruction in increasing numbers. Six 
hold the doctorate in French, and this 
number is likely to be doubled within 
the next few years. Improvement is 
therefore being made, not as rapdly 
as in certain other fields, but neverthe- 
less in sufficient quantity to augur a 
better quality of instruction in the 
future. This, however, is but half the 
battle, for preparation without some 
sense of direction cannot suffice. With- 
out presuming to indicate that direc- 
tion, the writer would none the less 
attempt, in all humility, to offer cer- 
tain suggestions which have been used 
to advantage. 


TEACHING FRANCE AS WELL AS FRENCH 


First, the teacher should remember 
that he is teaching France as well as 
French. His subject therefore trans- 
cends the narrow limits of grammar 
and linguistics, and has bearing on 
every course of the curriculum. He can 
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appeal to the student majoring in his- 
tory by speaking of Charlemagne, 
Napoleon and Toussaint Louverture; 
Louis Pasteur and Ampére are not 
without interest to those specializing 
ijn the sciences; Debussy, Rodin and 
Sarah Bernhardt are names to inspire 
the future artist; and there is Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau for the student of 
education. France’s political organi- 
zation, her economic life, and, above 
all else, France-American relations de- 
serve mention in elementary as well 
as in advanced courses. Tliese and 
other means of correlating the work 
with that of other departments should 
be utilized to the fullest. One of the 
most helpful features of the Atlanta 
University French Institute this past 
summer was a series of six talks by 
specialists in other fields stressing the 
interdependence between their subject 
and French. Professors J. Newton Hill, 
W. E. B. DuBois, Rayford Logan, 
Kemper Harreld, Frank M. Snow- 
dem, and Miss N. Elizabeth Prophet 
indicated the definite advantages of 
closer cooperation between the French 
instructor and the teacher of English, 
Sociology, History, Music, Latin and 
the Beaux-Arts. Such suggestions are 
all the more valuable because they 
can be put into operation immediately 
and do not entail any radical change 
in the curriculum. In the main, they 
merely urge the French teacher to in- 
ject a little more common sense into 
his work and to seek a broader point 
of approach. For example, in the 
introductory lessons of first-year 
French, it is interesting and practical 
to teach the phonetic sounds by using 
the names of great Frenchmen:? 


*These lists are obviously i 
y incomplete; 
they are offered merely as suggestions, 


(i) Dessalines, Madame Curie 


(closed e) Poincaré, Ogé 
(open e) Doumergue, Voltaire 


(open a) Balzac, Lafayette 
Geographical names can serve the 
same purpose: 

(i) Martinique, Haiti 

(closed e) Orléans, Sénégal 

(open e) Brest, Versailles 

(open a) Paris, Picardie 
French words with which the student 
is already familiar may also be used 
in this connection: 


(i) machine, cuzsine 
(closed e) café, coupé 
(open e) téte A téte, belle 
(open a) matinée, adieu 


Motivatinc Necro STUDENTS 


Moreover, the Negro French teacher 
has an excellent means of motivation 
at his disposal. He is neglecting a real 
opportunity if he fails at the outset to 
remind his students that there are 
millions of black Frenchmen in Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe and the African 
Colonies. Let him tell his classes the 
story of Haiti and that her inhabitants 
still speak French despite the fact that 
she won her independence more than 
one hundred years ago. The teacher 
should promise to talk occasionally 
about these black Frenchmen, and 
should keep that promise by bringing 
in short passages for sight translation 
from or about Toussaint Louverture, 
the Chevalier de Saint Georges, Ogé 
or Maran. In the past few years sev- 
eral texts have made available ma- 
terial concerning Frenchmen of color.* 


*Gragnon-Lacoste, Toussaint Louverture, 
edited by Dr. Georgiana Simpson, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, 1924. 

Lamartine, Toussaint Louverture, edited 
by G. Raffalovich, New York: The Century 
Co., 1931. 

Cook, Le Noir, New York: American 
Book Co., 1934. 

Dumas, Georges, edited by J. Matheus 
and W. N. Rivers, Washington, D.C.: The 
Associated Publishers, 1937. 
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At Howard and Atlanta Universities 
theses have been written on various 
important Frenchmen and the Negro. 

Numerous ways of handling this 
material will occur to the resource- 
ful teacher. When the class learns 
La Marseillaise, for example, he 
might submit Lamartine’s Marseillaise 
Noire,‘ and have the students compare 
the warlike, martial spirit of the 
former with the pacific tone of the 
latter, which can be sung to the same 
melody: 


Enfants des Noirs, proscrits du monde, 
Pauvre chair changée en troupeau, 
Qui de vous-méme, race immonde, 
Portez le deuil sur votre peau! 

Relevez du sol votre téte, 

Osez retrouver en tout lieu 

Des femmes, des enfants, un dieu: 

Le nom d’homme est votre conquéte! 


Offrons 4 la concorde, offrons les maux 
soufferts, 

Ouvrons (ouvrons) aux blancs amis nos bras 
libres de fers. 


Un cri, de l’Europe au tropique, 
Dont deux mondes sont les échos, 
A fait au nom de République 

La des hommes, 14 des héros. 
L’esclave enfin dans sa mémoire 
Epéle un mot libérateur 

Le tyran devient redempteur: 
Enfants, Dieu seul a la victoire! 


Offrons, etc. 


La liberté partout est belle, 

Conquise par des droits vainqueurs, 

Mais le sang qui coule pour elle 

Tache les sillons et les coeurs. 

La France & nos droits légitimes 

Préte ses propres pavillons; 

Nous n’aurons pas dans nos sillons 

A cacher les os des victimes. 

Offrons & la concorde, offrons les maux 
soufferts, 

Ouvrons (tendons) aux blancs amis nos bras 
libres de fers. 


The student should note how the con- 
trast is made even more effective by 





The Atlanta University French Series, 
Ourika, Ziméo and Les Singes de Dieu et 
les Hommes du Diable, edited separately by 
G. Parris and M. Cook, 1937. 

“In Lamartine’s Toussaint Louverture. 





the use of words occurring in La Mar- 
seillaise: enfants, sillons, liberté, ete. 

Another interesting exercise in which 
this Negro material may be used to 
advantage is that of translation. Schol- 
ars are agreed that translation must 
be carefully done, and that only good 
English is to be accepted by the 
teacher. Occasionally an English work 
that has been translated into French 
might be made available. A year or 
two ago, I mentioned Longfellow’s 
Peoms on Slavery to a class of gradu- 
ate students, and not one student 
knew that the poet had written these 
abolitionist works. Here again is an 
opportunity for the French and Eng- 
lish departments to cooperate, for 
there exists a little known translation 
of the Poems on Slavery, published 
at Nancy in 1885, by one Julien 
Duchesne.* Careful comparison of the 
original and French translation of a 
work like The Witnesses is excellent 
practice for the student. In no better 
way can he learn that translation is an 
art. In the same manner, the student 
can compare the three poems of Phyllis 
Wheatley, translated by the Abbé 
Gérgoire in his monumental De la Lit- 
térature des Négres.6 Passages in 
which the Negro plays no part may 
obviously be used for the same type 
of exercise, but this phase of French 
literature, so long neglected in our 
schools, might well be stressed to some 
extent in the new curriculum. Not only 
does it develop a feeling of race pride 
in our students, but it also prevents 
them from fearing French as some- 
thing totally foreign. If handled intel- 
ligently it can become an important 

* To be published this year by the Atlanta 


University French Series. 
* Paris, 1808. 
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The Witnesses 


In Ocean’s wide domains, 
Half buried in the sands, 

Lie skeletons in chains, 

With shackled feet and hands. 


Beyond the fall of dews, 

Deeper than plummet lies, 

Float ships, with all their crews, 
No more to sink nor rise. 


There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 
Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 


These are the bones of slaves; 
They gleam from the abyss; 
They cry, from yawning waves, 
“We are the Witnesses!” 


Within Earth’s wide domains 

Are markets for men’s lives; 

Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 


Dead bodies that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey; 
Murders, that with affright 
Scare school-boys from their play. 


All evil thoughts and deeds; 
Anger, and lust, and pride; 

The foulest rankest weeds, 
That choke life’s groaning tide! 


These are the woes of Slaves; 
They glare from the abyss; 

They cry, from unknown graves, 
“We are the Witnesses!” 


and profitable activity of the French 
class. 


MINIMIZE GRAMMAR 


For the great majority of students, 
who will be exposed to French but two 
years, grammar should be limited to 
minimum essentials, and taught from 
the recognition point of view. This 
need not imply that our work will not 


Les Témoins 


Au loin dans le tombeau des mers, 
Gisent sous un linceul de sable 
Des squellettes chargés de fers, 
Que l’esclavage encore accable. 


Pieds et mains liés sous les eaux, 

Plus au fond que le plomb qui sombre, 
Ils dorment sur de noirs vaisseaux, 
Foule décharnée et sans nombre. 


Des esclaves ce sont Ivs os; 

Ces débris affreux des victimes 
Elévent au-dessus des flots 

Ce cri: “Nous attestons les crimes!” 


Au loin, s’ouvrent dans nos cités 
Des marchés de tétes humaines: 
Que de poignets ensanglantés 

De cous écorchés par les chaines! 


Cadavres dont les froids lambeaux 
N’ont au désert pour sépulture 
Que le ventre d’impurs oiseaux, 
Meurtres révoltant la nature! 


Que de fois, hélas! devant eux, 
Devant mainte scéne sanglante, 
L’écolier, troublé dans ses jeux 
S’est enfui, pale d’épouvante! 


Actes vils, infimes complots! 
Colére, orgueil, luxure, envie, 
Fleurs du mal, qui mélez par fiots 
La fange au courant de la vie! 


Voila l’esclavage et ses maux! 

Dieu, dont l’oeil éclaire l’abime, 
Entend monter d’obscurs tombeaux 
Ces cris: “Nous attestons le crime!” 


be thorough or that grammatical drill 
will no longer constitute the basic exer- 
cises of the elementary course. It 
simply means that insofar as is con- 
sistent with good scholarship we shall 
broaden our horizon to a point be- 
yond the ant-hill of accents, commas, 
and participial agreements. The oft- 
repeated assertion: “I studied two 
years of French, but don’t remember 
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a single thing about it!” is perhaps 
attributable, at least in part, to the 
fact that for years we have considered 
“Je parle, tu parles, i parle” more im- 
portant than France herself. Students 
should be encouraged to bring in news- 
paper articles about France, and a 
few minutes might well be devoted 
to discussing them. Classes should be 
required to prepare lists of French 
words and expressions encountered in 
every-day life, novels or magazines. 
Frenchmen living in the community 
or Americans who have travelled in 
France should be invited to address 
our classes. Motion picture versions 
of the lives of famous Frenchmen, such 
as those of Zola, Voltaire and Pasteur, 
should be recommended, as should 
cinematographic adaptations of liter- 
ary works like Camille and The Three 
Musketeers. Films like the Devil Is a 
Sissy, in which several characters are 
saved because the hero knows French, 
would also be included under this 
heading. The radio vies with Holly- 
wood in this respect, preventing French 
songs, personages and, occasionally in 
adaptation of a French play, like Sar- 
dou’s Madame Sans-Géne. In short, 
nothing likely to stimulate interest in 
the work should be neglected. For the 
past two or three years, an interesting 
experiment has been conducted at 
Howard University. Illustrated lec- 
tures on France and Spain have been 
given every week or bi-monthly. In 
schools where this is not convenient, 
some of the material could at least 
be incorporated in the work of the 
classroom. By the same token, French 
games, songs and poems need not al- 

*The majority of modern text-books con- 
tain this kind of material. Other realia may 


be obtained from the Maison Frangaise, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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ways be reserved for the French Club, 
which seldom reaches the entire en- 
rollment.’ The French play, presented 
annually by many schools, might ap- 
peal to larger audiences if French and 
English versions were presented the 
same evening.’ All of this implies ad- 
ditional effort on the part of the in- 
structor, but the rich dividends in 
student interest and effective teaching 
more than justify the expenditure. 
We have stated that grammar is 
still to be the basis of the elementary 
course, but drill need not remain the 
monotonous exercise our grandfathers 
knew. Frequent changing of the type 
of device will be helpful. For example, 
in teaching the present tense of étre, 
questions like Qui étes-vous?- Qui est- 
il? Qui suis-je? are much more in- 
teresting than continued repetition of 
the entire conjugation. Giving the first, 
second or third person of the singular 
and requesting the corresponding per- 
son of the pluval is another possibility. 
Having the students change the af- 
firmative to the interrogative or nega- 
tive is also helpful. Each student 
might be required to prepare a brief 
description of himself or of a col- 
league, using the verb étre in each 
sentence. This might even be done in 
the form of a game, asking one stu- 
dent to leave the room, and having 
several others make short statements 
concerning him. When the student re- 
turns, he is asked to guess which of 
his comrades said such and such a 
thing about him. The teacher might 
vary the procedure by describing vari- 
ous members of the class and asking 
the students to identify them. 
Competition is a frequently over- 


*A successful innovation at Spelman and 
Morehouse Colleges this year. 
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looked means of stimulating interest 
in this type of work. Making the boys 
vie with the girls, or students from one 
state or class compete against those 
of another, is usually effective. This 
can be done in drilling vocabulary, 
spelling, comprehension, and even 
pronounciation. For the latter, the use 
of the phonograph is rapidly gaining 
favor, and the Negro teacher would 
do well to acquaint himself with the 
various sets of French educational rec- 
ords available. 


Wine ACQUAINTANCE WITH FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


The thorough teacher will also keep 
abreast of the best that has been and 
is being produced in French literature. 
For works written prior to 1920, Lan- 
son’s Manuel Bibliographique de la 
Littérature Francaise is perhaps the 
most complete book available. If 
shorter lists of important works are 
desired, teachers may consult the 
French Departments of Howard or 
Atlanta University. At both of these 
institutions, such bibliographies have 
been compiled for graduate students. 
For more current literature, the French 
Book-of-the-Month Club® and Le 
Service Central de Librairie! render 
invaluable service to teachers and stu- 
dents. In the periodical field, there are 
the Revue des deux Mondes, Mercure 
de France," Illustration and Courrier 
des Etats-Unis. The Revue d’Histoire 
littéraire de la France and the Revue 
de Littérature Comparée are perhaps 
the leading scholarly journals in the 
field. Some of these works should be in 
every school library, and occasional 
*385 Madison Avenue, New York. 
*15 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris. 


mee the interesting article Montgomery, 
Alabama, in the October 15, 1936 issue. 


assignments should call them to the at- 
tention of the student. For example, 
the January 1936 issue of Jllustration 
was devoted to the three hundredth 
anniversary of France’s West Indian 
Colonies.'2 This occasion inspired a 
surprisingly large number of works 
on the Antilles, some of which every 
wide-awake Negro teacher of French 
should know.'® We are taking it for 
granted that he is acquainted with 
scholarly journals published in this 
country, such as the Modern Language 
Journal, the French Review, the 
Romanic Review, etc. He should like- 
wise be familiar with recent develop- 
ments in text-books, and weigh, for 
example, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such innovations as 
Heath’s Visible Vocabulary Series. 


A SENSE OF DIRECTION 


Finally, it would seem that the 
language teacher should acquire a 
deeper appreciation of the value of 
his work. He should realize that edu- 
cation, to be realy effective, must 
develop well-rounded, cultured, intel- 
ligent human beings, and that no one 
subject or group of subjects is by it- 
self sufficient to attain that objective. 
The Negro needs not technical or in- 
dustrial instruction alone, nor will the 
social sciences alone prove to be 
the long sought panacea. A foreign 


” The February, 1936 issue of the Journal 
du Monde Colonial was also devoted to the 
celebration. 

7 A few titles chosen at random: 

Leblond, M. A., Belles et fiéres Antilles, 
Paris: J. Crés, 1937. 

Claude et Magdeleine, Féfé et Doudou, 
Martiniquaises, Paris, Denoél and Steele, 
1936. 

Lara, Contribution de la Gaudeloupe 4a 
la Pensée Francaise, Paris, 1936. 

Works are constantly appearing also on 
the French African Colonies; one of the 
most recent is Henry Bordeaux, Nos Indes 
Noires, Paris, Librairie Plon, 1936. 
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language, if taught with breadth of 
vision, sincerity and proficiency, can 
and should be an important cog in the 
complicated machinery of the modern 
curriculum. Nothing can more effec- 
tively combat narrow mindedness than 
an acquaintance with the civilization 
of another people. In a recent issue of 
the Modern Language Journal, Edgar 
G. Johnston warned against the old 
type of language instruction: 

The curriculum maker of today is a prag- 
matist. He thinks of modern foreign lan- 
guage in the curriculum in terms of the 


question “What has this segment of world 
culture to contribute to Mary Jones and 


John Smith?” To that search the modern 
foreign language teachers may well devote 
themselves. If, on the other hand, they spend 
their energies as special pleaders urging for 
language a peculiar place in the sun they 
will, in my judgment, be committing slow 
but sure professional suicide.“ 


This warning is equally applicable to 
the Negro teacher of French. He also 
must become something of a prag- 
matist. He must prepare himself, re- 
vitalize his course, and face his future 
in the field of education with deter- 
mination and confidence. 


* Modern Language Journal, March, 1937; 
p. 395. 
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A Negro State College Looks at 
Foreign Language 


JOHN F. MATHEUS 


Notwithstanding the fact that no 
provision was made for the teaching 
of foreign languages in the Morrill Act 
which established the land grant col- 
leges, nor in any of the succeeding 
federal legislation to aid these institu- 
tions, state funds have been supplied 
for the creation and maintenance of 
foreign language departments as an 
integral part of the state college cur- 
ricula. The seventeen land grant col- 
leges for Negroes depart from this 
unanimity, however, in that eleven of- 
fered courses in the modern foreign 
languages at the time of a study made 
by Dr. W. N. Rivers.’ These were the 
colleges in the States of Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

The responsibility of providing 
means of fufilling the legally estab- 
lished requirements for certification of 
teachers of secondary schools is one of 
the functions of these federally and 
state supported institutions. Since 
justification for the dissemination. of 
teacher training and student achieve- 
ment data in any subject or field lies 
in its pertinency for the whole group, 
the presentation of the picture of the 
teacher and pupil of French and Span- 
ish in the West Virginia High Schools 
for colored students in the year 1934- 
35 with reference to the West Virginia 





_ *W.N. Rivers, “A Study of the Languages 
in Negro Colleges,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, 2: 487-93, O 1933. 
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State College has its “raison d’etre.” 

A similar but less inclusive study 
was made of the Virginia Colored High 
Schools in 1931 by Miss Catherine V. 
Grigsby,” then director of the Modern 
Language Department of Virginia 
State College. 

A course in the methods of teach- 
ing the modern languages has been of- 
fered annually in West Virginia State 
College since 1923 and occasionally 
also in the summer session. The super- 
vised practice in the Teacher Train- 
ing High School furnishes, of course, 
application of language teaching 
theories. Eighty-four students during 
this fourteen year period out of hun- 
dreds enrolled in French, Spanish and 
German have elected to prepare to 
teach one or two of these languages. 
Italian, as well as German, is now 
recognized as a teaching field for cer- 
tification by ruling in 1935 of the 
State Board of Education upon the ad- 
vice of revising language committees 
appointed by Mr. David Kirby, Secre- 
tary of the Board. The head of the 
Romance Department and the head of 
the German Department, Dr. Harrison 
H. Ferrell, were both members of these 
respective groups. There will probably 
be no immediate demand for Italian in 
the Negro High Schools, but in mining 
communities having large Italian 
population it might well be the most 
practical foreign language. 

*Catherine V. Grigsby, “The Status of 
Teaching French in Virginia High Schools.” 


Virginia Teachers Bulletin, 8: (No. 2.) 
1931. 
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Teacher training courses for colored 
students are offered also at the Blue- 
field Teachers College. The West Vir- 
ginia State College, however, is the 
land grant college for Negroes for the 
State. Its réle is the one that is typical 
for the other Negro land grant col- 
leges offering courses in modern 
languages. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the topog- 
raphy of the language field in the 
Mountaineer State by a questionnaire 
of thirty-five queries and personal 
visits to twelve high schools is re- 
viewed in this article. Twenty-two 
schools returned answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. Of this number one is a 
junior college (Storer) and the other 
a senior college (Bluefield). The study 
covered an enrollment of 4,407 stu- 
dents, of whom 847, or 19.2 per cent, 
were in French classes and 53, or 1.2 
per cent, were in Spanish classes. Nine 
schools offered Latin with a total en- 
rollment of 289, or 6.55 per cent. 

The colleges from which the teach- 
ers obtained academic degrees are as 
follows: 


Me Pres ska ashe cee ne eeekaehos 1 
Pumedale (Michigan) ....«.<.000600 60000 1 
MEE TIINOIIRG Shoo. 5:05:0:5/00 900605 2 
MRINONED oo cca csperccsnssdecearuss 1 
Re oe et Ee seta mel ae 1 
University of California .............. 1 
University of Pennsylvania ............ 1 
Ce ae ar eee 1 
West Virginia Blate ........sceceseves 13 

22 


All teachers had attended summer 
schools, covering a range of from one 
to eight years, except one who had just 
completed her undergraduate work. 

At the time of the survey three 
teachers had received their master’s 
degree from the University of Southern 
California, Hillsdale and the Univer- 


sity of Pennsylvania. Two more 


masters’ degrees have been received 
since the study was made, one from the 
University of Pittsburgh and the other 
from the University of Michigan. 

The distribution of specialization in 
the teacher undergraduate study shows 
the following language majors: 


PIIN So 5-0 sc cicy Seiesareieiaic orale ee pieleseacen 12 
GeO varsieisis ern i iaveraitre area ualowieisiesiercarele 5 
PORES. so 5:s\cubiavccurnccussn Fein aka oe oa 2 
IEE 6 mip siccacsicicisg Rivas Fatsron ec lel 1 


The selection of combination sub- 
jects taken for high school certifica- 
tion as required by the State displays: 


MN teh ccicatarta atetoae laid oasitiol sia etod 3 
Business Administration .............. 1 
PA sectai radians. <iowatdic aan eons 6 
RUE Ro oo 65. 5:c,a:0c6.-ncesnieveesaiale nieve 1 
I ee ore its, aipiasorcaraaccininisioane 2 
NIRS ooo io. dis piticiuideslees did ackies 2 
REAM NNN 5.6. 'e 6b 0s 014346: ssa ea nsec 1 
WATE MONS ois 5a. s\esic pis vineieninaleeelee 2 


Only two of the group confined 
themselves to teaching French alone. 
One of these was in part time employ- 
ment, instructing three classes in a 
half day service. Courses besides those 
in French or Spanish, which were 
taught by these instructors come next 
with their frequency: 


MG AION, 5 a. ois:cses ois ais.aonneacoae 1 
I 555, 354 6.0.4 Sle bidioie cioie, oie, 4/siaio Aiclaane nee 2 
a RUE PETER CES. 1 
INR 65 5 fo, 516-54: -s2sraéveinlslececo ina assiolavecaas aioe 11 
CR 5-6-4 vas hoe daisaionnicensswennee 1 

SE SORE ene ORC Pann CT 1 
NIN so iss. stetel a Giars Srs ears. teste sie ciaee aid 2 
MMMM Sk a*c cab a dative veloc eintenlae Haas 3 
ee er ere errr ree tee 1 
ONE. a 5 vi. « &.8:5;5.4:4 m0 ddesodoieweace 4 
MMIMRISN ese iste a aya So cdesasaselacsie Cele atOe Ene 2 
NRE ERIE. = 556 ov x, 0n 0:05" .0 100d ae sme 2 


Teacher interest in professional pub- 
lications is measured by the following 
list of personal subscriptions save in 
two cases where the schoo) library 
paid. 


Teachers 

Publications Subscribing 
The Modern Language Journa) .... 9 
The French Review ............. 2 
pe eae 2 
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Le Courrier des Etats Unis ........ 1 
Tics: OAdE) COMMIS), 6:6,0,0.6:5. 0. 0.00:000:00:8.6 4 
Le Livre du Demain .............. 1 
MUNG sco reikcisics\naiswielnieahemawn 1 


The average number of students per 
class was 18, ranging from a minimum 
of 4to a maximum of 54. Three schools 
had only one class in foreign language, 
thirteen had two classes, three had 
three classes and three had four 


classes. 

A wide variability in choice of text 
books existed. The following were 
listed: 

1. Smith and Roberts, French Book One 
and Two-Language, Literature and Life. 
Holzwarth and Price, Beginner’s French. 
——, Intermediate French. 
. Downer and Knickerbock, A First Course 
in French. 
. De Sauze, Cours Pratique de Frangais 
pour Commencants. 
. Dubrule, Le Deuxieme Livre de Frangais. 
Grosjean, New Chardenal. 
. Frazer and Squair, French Grammar. 
. Meras, Le Premier Livre. 
—, Le Second Livre. 
. Carnahan, Review French Grammar. 
10. Marden and Tarr, A First Spanish Gram- 
mar. 
11. Parker and Rioseco, An Intermediate 

Spanish Grammar and Composition. 

12. Seymour and Smithers, Practical Spanish 

Grammar. 

13. Tarr and Centeno, A Graded Spanish 


Review Grammar with Composition. 


2 


CON Ha rs 


o 


Reading texts to supplement begin- 
ners’ books included: 


. Rollins, French Reader. 

. Bruno, Le Tour de la France. 

. Labiche, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. 

. Monvert, La Belle France. 

. Hill and Dondo, La France, Son Histoire 
et Sa Civilisation. 

. Meras and Roth, Petits contes de France. 

. Ford and Hicks, A New French Reader. 

. Pargment, T'rente-trois Contes et Nou- 
velles. 

9. Daniels, Contes de la France Contempo- 

raine. 
10. Weems, Un Verano en Espana. 
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To make provision for individual 
differences in students eighteen of the 
teachers provided extra extensive sup- 
plementary reading material, culled 
from the following sources: 


1. Monvert, La Belle France. 

2. Malot, Sans Famille. 

3. Une histoire de France. 

4. Travel Books. 

5. Newspapers: La Patrie, Le Petit Jour- 
nal, La Vie, La Prensa, El Eco, El Estu- 
diante Espanol. 

Of the four not using this type of 
additional reading matter, two made 
no answer, one reported that “the 
reader employed along with the 
Grammar furnished enough material,” 
one explained that “there was no time 
for extra reading” and that “the lib- 
rary was inadequate.” 

Nine of the schools reported that 
their students were required to enroll 
in the French classes, eleven allowed 
their students to elect modern foreign 
language. In two cases, however, the 
elective students were placed on pro- 
bation and retained only after their 
scholarship and adaptability had been 
checked. A third offered choice be- 
tween French and Latin. 

No school provided funds for the 
purchase of standardized language 
tests, either aptitude or achievement. 
In the seven cases indicating the use 
of achievement tests, purchase was 
made by the teachers. Achievement 
tests used were: 


1. New French Progress Tests 

2. Columbia Research Bureau Tests, Forma 
A and B 

3. Meras and Roth’s Rapid Vocabulary 

Test 

4, Harvard Tests 

5. Le Petit Journal Tests 

6. American Council Tests 


Three schools had purchased 
“realia” for the French classes. In the 
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fifteen other cases which had made 
use of “realia,” the teachers had paid 
for the objects out of their own funds. 
Purchases in the main were pictures, 
books, flags, phonograph records and 
stamps. One teacher had used the 
French Club as a means of securing 
money for this purpose. 

Eleven schools had French Clubs 
and one school a Spanish Club. One 
school had had a French Club during 
the three preceding years but the 
teacher had been forced to discon- 
tinue the activity on account of a 
heavy increase in class schedule. In all 
cases, save one, the club was conducted 
during the school period. Programs 
were varied, running the gamut from 
conversation and learning songs to the 
presentation of public plays in the 
foreign language. 

Twenty teachers expressed a will- 
ingness to include the thought of racial 
interest in their foreign language 
teaching by introducing the inspiring 
career of Toussaint Louverture in 
Haiti, of the Dumas family in France, 
ete. Another was using Cook’s “Le 
Noir,” as a supplementary reader. 

As expressed by their statement of 
aims, six of the twenty-two teachers 
of French or Spanish bent their efforts 
toward the practical use of the foreign 
language. The remaining sixteen added 
something of the cultural aspect, rang- 
ing from mere historical interest to 
an interpretation of the foreign cul- 
ture and civilization with its con- 
comitants of tolerance and interna- 
tionalism. 

The unanimous adoption of some 
form of direct method teaching tech- 
nique persisted, moulded to suit indi- 
vidual needs and variations. Similar 
uniformity was found in the teacher 
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complaint that on the whole students 
showed deficiency in English Gram- 
mar. Most of the other problems cited 
by the teachers call for administra- 
tion aid for correction. These are 


summarized under the heads listed be- 
low: 


. Undesirables in classes. 

. Classes too large for small class rooms. 

No provision in schedule for club work. 

. In county high schools majority of stu- 
dents have to leave in buses immedi- 
ately at close of school eliminating extra- 
curricular activities. 

. Lack of text books. 

. No funds for realia. 

. Handicap of library facilities. 

. No selection of students. 

. Lack of black board space. 


re 


east na 


Criticism of the deficiency in Eng- 
lish appears a bit superficial in view 
of the fact that fifty per cent of these 
foreign language teachers are also in- 
structors in English. Any corrective 
measures must consider the inherent 
simplicity of construction of English 
grammar as compared with the more 
complex French syntax and inflection 
taught that the student will possess 
as his own the general basic grammar 
concepts which will carry over into 
the more involved foreign grammar. 
The well established recommendation 
that the use of the foreign language 
should be taught first and that gram- 
mar should be reduced to a mere 
ancillary status, does not minimize 
the importance of the fundamentals. 

In this examination the West Vir- 
ginia State College, as a land grant 
institution, has been enabled to pre- 
sent the composite picture of the typi- 
cal West Virginia high school modern 
foreign language teacher, a well pre- 
pared and progressive worker, handi- 
capped by lack of supervisory or 
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administrative aid, resulting in 4 
dearth of comparative data, efficient 
instruments and opportunity for travel 
and study in the foreign atmosphere. 
The typical teacher holds the A.B. 
degree plus post-graduate work in edu- 
cation to meet certification require- 
ments for or the B.S. degree in Edu- 
cation which is increasingly the goal 
to which undergraduates are working. 
He would greatly profit from the find- 
ings of a series of standard achieve- 
ment tests, administered in all schools 
uniformly and synchronously. His stu- 
dents’ achievements then could be 
measured by comparison with the es- 
tablished norms, so that he could ar- 
range his program according to the 
strength and weakness revealed. 
The modern language teacher in the 
Negro high schools of West Virginia is 
learning to exploit his field, and to 
teach racial pride, self-respect and 
confidence. The next step is to enlarge 
the scope of this activity. The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History under the leadership of Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson has done much to 
popularize this idea at its annual meet- 
ings, in the celebration of Negro His- 


tory Week, and in the publications of 


THE JOURNAL OF Necro History.* In 
fact the Association has pioneered in 
placing on the market the first text- 
book for this specific employment.‘ 
Last year it published the second text 
in this series.® 

Here is a program worthy of persis- 
tent propagandizing until those Land 
Grant Colleges for Negroes not offering 
modern foreign languages will add 
them to their curricula and those now 
teaching the languages will unite in a 
concentrated effort to improve the 
quality of their teaching and the teach- 
ing in their respective state high 
schools. In a rapidly shrinking world 
and in a society offering increasing 
leisure to its workers, let them who 
spread the speech and culture of for- 
eign civilizations not fail to give this 
opportunity to the Negro youth study- 
ing in the segregated schools of Ameri- 
can Democracy. 


*Fernand Masse, “The Negro Race m 
French Literature,” Jl, 1933; V. B. Sprat- 
lin, “The Negro in Spanish Literature,” Ja, 
1934; and W. N. Rivers, “Why Negroes 
Should Study Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures,” Ap, 1934. 

“Georgiana R. Simpson, Toussaint Louv- 
erture, 1924. (Extracts from Gragnon- 
Lacoste’s Work, revised in 1929.) 

W. Rivers, and John F. Matheus, 
Georges, by Dumas pere. 








The Department of Education in Seventeen 
Small Negro Liberal Arts Colleges 


ALPHONSO A. McPHEETERS 


The purpose of this study is to de- 
scribe the status of the department of 
education in 17 small Negro liberal 
arts colleges, as revealed by an analy- 
sis of the catalogues and bulletins of 
these schools. An attempt has been 
made to determine the following: De- 
partment titles and aims, organization 
of courses, faculty and staff, and spe- 
cific course offerings. 

The criterion for the selection of col- 
leges was that the enrollment be not 
less than two hundred or more than 
five hundred for the college depart- 
ment. Large liberal arts colleges and 
state colleges have been excluded be- 
cause instead of a department of edu- 
cation under the Division of Social 
Sciences, there is a tendency to have a 
Division of Education. 


DEPARTMENT TITLES 


There are some who would not hesi- 
tate in asking what is to be found in 
a name. Yet observing the titles, De- 
partment of Education, Department of 
Education and Psychology, Depart- 
ment of Education, Psychology and 
Philosophy, and Division of Educa- 
tion, as to frequency and percent of 
use in Table I, suggests that Educa- 
tion, Psychology, and Philosophy are 
distinct fields. Educational psychology 
and related courses are phases of the 
applied division of psychology and 
basic in the development of human be- 
havior. The term Division of Educa- 
tion is used in only one case and is 
suggestive of more than one curricu- 
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lum in education, which does not ob- 
tain in the average small liberal arts 
college. 

The high per cent of frequency 
(65%) descriptive of the use of the 
term department of education, does 
not obtain as to well determined and 
stated aims for the department. Only 
8, or 47 per cent, of the colleges have a 
statement of the aims of the depart- 
ment, of which four of the statements 
are in terms of state requirements for 
certification, and four in terms of state 
requirements for certification and the 
school as a social institution. Perhaps 
we are justified in believing that those 
colleges which did not state aims for 
the department, are teaching courses 
in the department primarily to meet 
the requirements for certification. 


ORGANIZATION OF COURSES 


The organization of courses in the 
department is one of meeting major 
and minor requirements. Eight, or 47 
per cent of the seventeen colleges of- 
ferred a major in the department, 
whereas, only 6, or 37 per cent, made 
mention of a minor. A mean average 
of 24 semester hours was required for 
the major with a range of 18 to 30. 
Course requirements for the major 5.5 
with a range of 4 to 7. The minor re- 
quirement in semester hours was a 
mean average of 16, with a range of 15 
to 18. The mean average of required 
courses for a minor was 4 with a range 
of 3 to 6. The requirements for a 
minor in some of the departments ex- 
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pressed in terms of semester hours and 
courses are greater than a major in 
others. 

Some of the departments not only 
stated major and minor courses but, 
distributed the courses for each year 
of college and for the junior and senior 
divisions. This practice was character- 


department offering a special course in 
the field of rural education. It seems 
that beyond basic courses the special 
function of the departments of educa- 
tion in the small liberal arts colleges 
for Negroes is to provide opportunity 
for general training upon the second- 
ary and intermediate levels. 


TABLE I 


GenerRAL INFoRMATION As TO TrTLEs, Aims, CouRSsES, AND Facutty oF THE DEPARTMENT 
EDUCATION OF SEVENTEEN SMALL LIBERAL Arts Co“Leces For NEGROES 


Items 


I. Department Titles 





N PerCent Mean 


pe EE PERE Err errr rer re COT CCT Oy ll 65 

2. Education and Psychology ............ccccccccccccccoees 4 24 

3. Education, Psychology, and Philosophy ..........++.+++ 1 6 

A. PR vinsOih OF RONGRRIIIN oc 6ccccccscccccceseccievareneseuces 1 6 
II. Statement of aims for the department ............ceeeeeeeeees 8 47 

1. Aims in the light of state requirements ...........0eeeeees 4 24 

2. Aims in the light of state requirements and the school as a 

GIANNI ood nena ceceat ences edcsveeeeunesrses 24 

IIT; Offer major in the department ........ccccccaccccccccccsescce 8 47 

1; DisstemALe HOUME TOOUMIOE oc. .< cic cccccécccccncusecnvesss 7 41 26 

Do PiGaarInke COUCH FORMER... ccc ccsccecctccserevssecere 8 47 5.5 
IV. Offer minor in the department ..........ccccccsccccccseesecs 6 36 

1; Digsnder NOUN TOMIIOOL <6cccccecccccvevcceetecvnenenes 3 18 17 

2, TIQSISMALE COMMER TOGUMER 0. oocc cccccesccssccescesesocees 18 4 
Wy Gonaral: Dawid COMMON ORBEOE 6. .o5 ccc ccccccsccesccdctoecscewe 100 8 

1. Courses in secondary education ..........eeeeeecccsceeees 100 22 

2. Courses in elementary education 71 25 

3; Courses.in primary COUCATION .......cccccccccscccesccecs 12 

4. Courses in kindergarten education 12 

55: CORMAN Tk VEO COMMORIOURS 6 5 0.60.0.0.06 ccewsecienceene etc 12 

6. Courses in special methods (subjects) .........seeeeeees 11 64 4 
VI. Faculty members in the department ..........-escecccceceees 16 94 2 


istic of the departments with the best 
stated aims. 

All of the departments offered 
fundamental courses which will be dis- 
cussed later. It is significant to note 
here that all of the departments offered 
special courses in secondary education, 
with a course mean average of 2.2 
(range Ito 6). Special courses in ele- 
mentary education are offered by 12, 
or 71 per cent, of the colleges, with a 
mean average of 2.5 (range Ito 6). It 
is again pertinent that only two of the 
departments offered courses in primary 
and kindergarten education, with one 


Facuuty AND STAFF 


The mean average of general, sec- 
ondary and elementary courses of- 
fered is 12.7 with a range of 5 to 14. 
A picture of such offerings exclusive of 
the supervision of practice teaching 
provokes the question of personnel. 
The number of individuals in the de- 
partment of education is rather hard to 
determine from a study of the different 
bulletins and catalogues, since some 
departments include those in the 
practice school and other related fields, 
such as, physical education, domestic 
science, and religious education. Again 
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TABLE II 
NuMBER AND Per Cent oF Course OFFERINGS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF 
SEVENTEEN SMALL LiseraL Arts CoLLEeGEs FoR NEGROES 
Courses N Per Cent 
I. Philosophy, Principles and History 
LE eM EM MRDIEEME <5 sisc 5 6's: 0 oieince 6 29:01 0s'o/slorviein crtelns aaieieele'e 3 18 
Sire AMMA PCE COMO G2 65 oo: 5 5< 5 0s 5 o's sos.cls 4:5 04 aigie e 05 wisisreeie ade. si 5 29 
(ied CaN OR ONRIOIRS 6 5.5.0 eos 3 Ving wie.cbieSsiee eels ees seweinieees 3 18 
CS ee eee rer err oor ac 2 12 
BERNE aC 5 os 6.05555 5 soso 4:8 votes Seateleieso ialais elsandp atinieiesls 12 71 
SUCRE TIMMINS CNINOIES <6: oins 6 de a.0:05s: 0's w-gioim sis arele 4.9165 tie a10.0i5.4 vie owinveis 3 18 
II. Psychology 
ee RMR DUN 205. 5.6.c «0's 0 spewing nas oso tosis eh eins oialele eats 16 98 
rE 58 5's cloie'a Fie ntals baa i9e-sisiaes mepancea nena 8 47 
SUN III 555.55 5s ase 6.6 ware wie ginieve sisies ward's ormigeqvecte aes 4 24 
Ee NE ONEITAPIE, oa o.a cio: vo «bis waldo ewe eeeeewes wees a Aee” 12 71 
III. Method 
aN NTA 5555 sci 5 cine ikiid ww ou bois ola re Ginga ptanaiaze Nel lacs erare elec ee 6 36 
2. Elementary methods ............... Lbialeieateiaie Custer eee aoe 10 59 
ee IAN TIDIRI, 2. 5 oso civ nina ins Swae nie Valdis 0's Kein orcie ieee eae 12 ri 
IIR 6 ooo 05g 9.0 hikers io Sasi ve peso sone ease emae co ee aa 10 59 
Sip UMMMMMEIRNEIOIN), 86 soso ctess wis o'e'dis aren 05.0. a dines od Rw ew sae 2 12 
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in the small college it has been found SpeciAL CoursE OFFERINGS 





necessary to use some few individuals 
in two or more departments, with the 
number of hours taught in any one de- 
partment varying as to needs of the 
different departments. However, from 
the list of faculty and staff to be found 
at the beginning or end of the different 
bulletins and catalogues, the mean 
average of those registered with the 
rank of professor or instructor of edu- 
cation or education and psychology 
was 2 with a range of 0 to 4. In one 
of the departments no one individual 
gave full time to the department. 


Table II, shows the number and per 
cent of courses offered by the depart- 
ment of education in the seventeen col- 
leges. The courses have been classified 
under the following subject titles: (1) 
philosophy, principles, and _ history; 
(2) psychology; (3) methods; (4) ad- 
ministration and supervision; (5) spe- 
cial courses. An attempt is not made 
to discuss each course offered, but to 
make a few generalizations about each 
group, calling attention to specific 
courses only when deemed necessary. 

The purpose of education, as to fre- 
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quency, is revealed in the courses deal- 
ing with principles. Two of the five 
departments offering a general course 
in principles also offered a course in 
principles of secondary education, with 
one offering a course in the principles 
of elementary education. None of the 
three departments offering a course in 
philosophy of education offered a gen- 
eral course in the principles of educa- 
tion. That is, only eleven of the seven- 
teen departments are presenting the 
evolution of purpose through courses in 
principles and philosophy. History has 
a rank of 3 as to number and per cent 
of departments offering the basic 
course. Two of the departments gave 
as a title of the course “Philosophy— 
History of Education” suggesting per- 
haps that the steps in the realization 
of a purpose and the change of pur- 
pose have made for history. 

Courses dealing with knowledge of 
the nature of students and devices for 
collecting and handling information 
are generally accepted among educa- 
tors today. To this end sixteen of the 
seventeen departments offered the 
basic course in educational psychology 
and 12, or 71 per cent, a course in tests 
and measurements. 

The nature of learners and their 
problems suggests specific technique, 
material, and direction. Two of the de- 
partments offered method courses for 
the kindergarten and primary levels. 
Special subject method courses are of- 
fered by 10, or 59 per cent, of the de- 
partments. The teaching of these 
courses has been done by those directly 
in the department and by heads of 
other departments. Although the 
former is thought to be the better 
method the latter can be used for the 


improvement of instruction on the col- 
lege level. 

Practice teaching, the applied phase 
of the course, is supervised not only by 
those in the department but where col- 
leges are located in cities, practice 
teaching is done in the public school 
system under the supervision of teach- 
ers there. These teachers are staff 
members and their names appear in 
the bulletins 

A course in school administration is 
required by all applicants for a certifi- 
cate to teach in the secondary field in 
states embraced by the North Central 
Association. Due to the limited experi- 
ence of undergraduate students most of 
the technical problems of administra- 
tion would find fruitless soil. There are, 
however, many general problems, as 
well as those dealing directly with the 
teacher, which must be understood by 
all if we are to have an organic pro- 
gressive school system. The number 
and per cent of departments offering 
courses in administration and class- 
room management are 7, or 41 per cent, 
and 8, or 47 per cent, respectively. The 
experiences of students as to class 
management are often given in the 
method courses and checked by obser- 
vational reports. 

The list of special courses is long 
and varied. Selection should be deter- 
mined by needs of students, institution, 
and community. To illustrate, one of 
the departments offered a course in 
reading for prospective teachers. Those 
who have worked with testing pro- 
grams or have observed students at 
study have long realized the need for 
such mastery. As with reading also is 
the case with rural education. The task 
of the small liberal arts college as a 
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professional institution is primarily the 
training of teachers. The initial posi- 
tion of most of these teachers is in 
rural communities, and in a large per 
cent of cases they are unfamiliar with 
the special problems of rural people 
and the educational implications of 
such problems. 


CONCLUSION 


The offerings of the departments of 
education in the small liberal arts col- 
leges should be determined by the fol- 
lowing principles, which if interpreted 
in terms of the aims of the department 
in each institution should serve as 
standards for measuring the function- 
ing of the department. A statement of 
the principles are: 


1. Education must be conceived in 
terms of an evolving purpose and 
function. 

2. To educate is to guide and direct. 
To this end every phase of the 
nature of each student must be 
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ascertained. 

3. The nature of the students sug- 
gests possible methods, materials 
and activities. 

4. Organic administration, which 
provides for the realization of de- 
sired types of development, de- 
mands the services and codpera- 
tion of all of its staff members. 

5. The department is functioning 
successfully, to the extent that 
offerings are meeting the needs of 
the students, institution, and 
community. 


In conclusion, basic courses are be- 
ing offered by the departments of edu- 
cation in the seventeen colleges which 
are meeting or could be revamped to 
meet the stated principles. However, 
the extent to which these courses are 
being offered as a unified program is 
doubtful from a study of bulletins and 
catalogues, since only 8, or 48 per cent, 
gave well-stated aims for the depart- 
ment of education. 
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Psychology in Negro Institutions’ 
HERMAN G. CANADY 


PROBLEM 


For our own information and as a 
service to the institutions themselves, 
the Department of Psychology at West 
Virginia State College proposed to 
make a study of the status of Psy- 
chology in the curricula of some forty 
or more of the better Negro institu- 
tions in the United States. The specific 
information sought in connection with 
this problem concerned, (a) the status 
of psychology in the curriculum; (b) 
nature of the introductory course; (c) 
undergraduate courses in psychology; 
(d) provisions for laboratory work; 
(e) library equipment; (f) teaching 
personnel; and (g) research in psy- 
chology. 

PROCEDURE 


The data of this study were secured 
by means of a carefully prepared ques- 
tionnaire covering the items in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph forwarded to fifty 
of the better Negro colleges during the 
fall of 1936. A letter was sent out over 
the signature of David A. Lane, Jr., 
then Dean of West Virginia State Col- 
lege, to the deans or other responsible 
officials, or directly to the heads of the 
departments of psychology or divisions 
which included psychology, suggesting 
the nature of the study and requesting 
the codperation of the various institu- 
tions. A summary of the returns was 
promised the participating institu- 
tions. Enclosures were a copy of the 





*The writer desires to express his thanks 
for the assistance of Harry W. Greene and 
David A. Lane, Jr., and the codperation of 
a institutions which made this study pos- 
sible. 
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questionnaire and a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 

Replies were received from forty- 
seven of the institutions. This study is 
based, then, on 94 per cent return from 
a total of fifty colleges. The response 
is considerably larger than is ordinar- 
ily found in studies of this type and 
shows an encouraging interest in the 
question under consideration. 


RESULTS 


For each of the topics the informa- 
tion from some institutions was in- 
complete, and the number of replies 
is accordingly less than the number of 
institutions participating in the study. 
On several of the principal questions 
the replies are tabulated for different 
institutions on the basis of size. 


The Status of Psychology in the 
Curriculum 


Our data reveal that only 14, or 30 
per cent, of the 47 institutions in- 
cluded in this study have departments 
of psychology, with an enrollment of 
1,292 students. These departments are 
found in the larger Negro institutions. 
The 33 institutions which do not have 
departmental facilities combine psy- 
chology with the following depart- 
ments: education, 31; philosophy, 7; 
and sociology, 5. 

Four of the institutions reporting 
(including two that combine psychol- 
ogy with philosophy) offer the major 
in psychology. The remaining 43 do 
not offer the major either because of 
insufficient number of courses or in- 
adequate preparation of instructors or 
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both. The quantitative requirements 
for majors in psychology, in the four 
institutions which offer them are, as 
follows: 24 semester hours, 1; 20 
semester hours, 1; 18 semester hours, 
1; and 12 semester hours, 1.* 

The requirements in psychology for 
graduation in 47 Negro institutions are 
given in Table I. 

It will be noted from the table that 
13, or 28 per cent, of the institutions 
which offer degrees do not require psy- 
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pre-medicine, social anthropology, 
home economics, mathematics, physics, 
English, foreign language, each 1. The 
size of the groups range from 3 sub- 
jects to 6, and the number of semester 
hours required range from 2 to 12. 
The five institutions in which psy- 
chology is required by certain depart- 
ments unavoidably overlap with those 
in which psychology is placed in a 
group from which requirements are 
made. The number of times that psy- 














TABLE I 
REQUIREMENTS IN PsycHOLOGY 
: No. Re- Range of : 

Size of In- No. Re- . Teachers 8 Median Re- 
stitution porting eo ll Per Cent Colleges oe d quirement 
Over-599 9 5 55 1 3-6 433 

400-599 15 11 73 2 2.5-9 5.00 
300-399 6 5 83 1 3-5 4.00 
200-299 12 8 66 0 2.5-6 3.31 
100-199 3 3 100 1 3-6 4.00 
Under-100 2 2 100 0 5-6 5.00 

All insti- 

tutions 47 34 72 5 2.5-9 4.36 





chology. All the teachers colleges, 
however, require psychology. Of the 
13 institutions which do not require 
psychology for graduation, we find 
that they tend to place it in a group 
from which requirements are made, or 
it is required by certain departments, 
or it may be offered as an elective. 
The distribution of the subjects 
grouped with psychology in the 6 in- 
stitutions (the largest from the point 
of view of enrollment) which place 
psychology in a group of subjects from 
which requirements are made, and the 
number of times that each appears 
are: philosophy, 4; education, 3; his- 
tory, 2; sociology, botany, chemistry, 


*In some cases the institution reported 
quarter hours. In all cases, here and here- 
after, quarter hours were reduced to semes- 
ter hours. 


chology is a requirement in other de- 
partments is, as follows: education, 4; 
sociology, 2; economics, 1. 


Nature of the Introductory Course 


Length of Introductory Course.— 
Psychology has, over the years, swiftly 
changed from a series of interesting 
and wise chats to a body of scientific 
knowledge of great scope and consider- 
able depth. In current scientific psy- 
chology, the same general methods of 
investigation are used as in other 
sciences, and a large number of varia- 
tions of the scientific method are em- 
ployed that are of particular signifi- 
cance in gathering the material 
pertinent to an understanding of hu- 
man activity. 

Not only, then, does psychology 
have an intensive subject-matter, it 
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also has a wide repertoire of methods. 
Some teachers of the science have con- 
cluded, therefore, that at least six se- 
mester hours are required to cover ade- 
quately a general survey of the field. 
Their position is supported by the 
American Psychological Association. 
Current practice in the Negro institu- 
tions studied, however, still favors a 
one semester beginning course. In 46 
institutions the introductory course 
ranges from 2 to 7 semester hours: 32 
institutions, or 70 per cent, require 3 
semester hours; 5, or 10 per cent, re- 
quire 2; 2, or .04 per cent, require 5; 
and 7, or 15 per cent, require 7. 

Experimental work in introductory 
course.—The opinion is pretty well es- 
tablished, we believe, that traditional- 
ly, at least, the first course in psy- 
chology has contained too much 
dialectic, too many fine verbal distinc- 
tions, and too many technical defini- 
tions; and that it has made too little 
appeal to concrete, objective, experi- 
mental work. Psychology should inte- 
grate the experimental approach with 
the first course taken by the student 
through stressing experimental meth- 
ods, thereby giving the student some 
idea how psychological facts have been 
discovered. 

Our replies show an appreciation of 
the importance of experimental work 
for elementary students. Twenty-seven 
of our respondents said that they 
would give laboratory work with the 
first course if facilities permitted, but 
only one institution reports a definite 
laboratory course as part of the begin- 
ning work. Out of 46 institutions re- 
porting, 19, or 41 per cent, include 
laboratory work of some kind often in 
the form of demonstrations or selected 
experiments. 


Courses Offered in Psychology in 
Negro Institutions 


A total of 28 courses were named in 
the reports. Table II gives the names 
of the courses and number of times 
each is offered. It is of interest to note 
the large number of courses of an ap- 
plied nature and the relatively few in 
pure or theoretical psychology; also, 
that only two institutions offer a course 
in Race Psychology, and that no in- 
stitution offers a course with the dis- 
tinct title of The Psychology of the 
Negro. 














TABLE II 
Courses OFFERED IN PsycHoLoay In Necro 
INSTITUTIONS 

Name of Cour: Times 

s - Offered 
Educational Psychology ............ 41 
General Psychology ................ 40 
Child Psychology ........ 30 
Social Psychology ........ 22 
Adolescent Psychology 22 
Abnormal Psychology <i 14 
Experimental Psychology .......... 7 
Statistical Methods ................ 5 
Applied Psychology ................ 4 
Psychology of Religion ............ 4 
Psychological Test ................- 3 
Differential Psychology ............ 3 
Race Paychology ..........20css00- 2 
Genetic Psychology ................ 2 
Business Psychology ............... 2 
Psychology of Learning ............ 2 
Recent Schools of Psychology ...... 2 
Clinical Payehology ..........-...+- 2 


Elementary Psychology for Nurses.. 1 
Medical Psychology ............... 1 
Legal! PecHOlegte oo. 0.6.0. ois ccc ee ne 
Psychological and Psychiatric Social 
WHOM gcdedachaesevacecccnccnes 
Psychology of Personal Adjustment.. 1 
Psychology of Selling and Adjusting.. 1 
Mental: Paychology. ........2.600+ 1 


bine or 1 
Nations Psychology .............++. 1 
Comparative Psychology .......... 1 





There is obviously some overlapping 
in titles. Those that normally cover the 
same content might have been com- 
bined; but because of the small num- 
ber of courses reported and the pos- 
sibility that in some instances the 
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courses might constitute a particular 
organization of material, we decided to 
list the titles as given. 


Laboratory Equipment for 
Psychology 

Psychology is not only a science, but 
a laboratory science. Adequate labora- 
tory facilities, therefore, are essential 
for effective work in Psychology. It is 
necessary that the student not only be 
taught what is known in psychological 
science (factual content as in the typi- 
cal beginning course), but also how 
what is known is discovered (experi- 
mental methods and laboratory). 

Table III gives the equipment in 
laboratory apparatus and supplies. 


TABLE III 


VaLue or PsycHo.oaicaL Lasoratory Ap- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 











o 
® 2 
23 33 
8g § >& af 
5 3 q i=%) ee Q 
os os .& & & a 
oo 3 Od < 
S3 sg ou 3 
Over-599 2 $4,000  $3,000-$5,000 
99 4 94 50- 200 
300-399 4 378 60- 700 
200-299 2 225 200-— 250 
100-199 1 250 
Under-100 1 56 





All Institutions 14 $ 834 $ 450-$5,000 





In the 47 institutions there were 
varying numbers of rooms set aside for 


laboratory work. The following table 
TABLE IV 


Rooms Set AsIpE ror Laboratory Work 








No. of Rooms No. of Institutions 








0 29 
1 14 
2 2 
3 1 
4 0 
5 1 
Total 47 





(Table IV) will show the number of 
rooms set aside and, also, the number 
of institutions in which these rooms 
are found. 

Thirteen institutions, or 28 per cent, 
report that a dark room is available 
in connection with their laboratory 
work. 


Teaching Personnel in Psychology 


The study of the teaching personnel 
is a very difficult topic. We asked in 
detail the preparation both in terms 
of degrees and the particular major for 
each degree and, also, the people with 
whom the major work was done. The 
answers were definite in a sufficient 
number of instances to permit the fol- 
lowing tabulations (Table V). 

This table shows that only 27, or 
32.6 per cent, of the instructors who 
teach the first year’s course in psy- 
chology, edv “> al psychology and 
other branches ychology in Negro 
institutions, he, ‘ad the training rep- 
resented by major work in psychology. 
Two, or .07 per cent, of these hold the 
bachelor’s degree, eighteen, or 66 per 
cent, the master’s, and seven (three of 
which are white), or 30 per cent the 
doctor’s. 

Our data do not reveal the number 
of years of graduate training. It is 
quite possible that many of these in- 
structors have had the training equiva- 
lent of a doctor’s degree. 


Research in Psychology 


Research in Psychology should be 
carried on by scientists regardless of 
race and relative to any psychological 
problem; but whereas such prob- 
lems in the field of Negro collegiate 
education are many and a fertile, al- 
most unexplored, field is offered the 
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TABLE V 


Masor Fiecps or GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE TRAINING AND THE HicHEst Decree HELp 
BY Necro INstructors IN PsycHoLocy 








Highest Degree Held 











Major Field of No. of BA 
ini Ph.D. M.A. : 
Training Instructors EdD. Ma BS. BD. 
PhB. 
Paychology ....cscccccccscecccvcccescccces 20 5* 13 2 
Me OMIM Fog canis die ceca ot dk eeeb sib 7 2 5 
MI 2 oe ala « wel ieina a Sale anoles 38 5 28 5 
EMMONS Le Sya & sigh sou a caee iarke cheemelee 5 2 2 1 
mae | 
ge A gine a 
roe hy CO 0 2 8 
Spanish 1 
Dept. Omitted ..........sseeeeeceeeveecees 2 2 
WigumepRONIMNNUEEN) 555.605 siclcsdwecaeecleies nace 6 
cs) SA REAR Tere Ror ree 88 16 58 7 1 
Trained in approved fields ................ 27 18 2 
Per cent approved .......sseceecseeeeees (27/88) 32.6 





* Three of these are white. 
researcher, few investigations are be- 
ing carried on by Negro psychologists. 
Then, again, there is the field of Racial 
Psychology which bristles with prob- 
lems. 

Only 8 instructors (three of which 
are white) out of the 88 report signifi- 
cant published research in psychology 
during the past five years. This means 
that the burden of research is carried 
by a small per cent of the Negroes 
trained to carry on systematic studies. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following statements summarize 
and conclude the most significant find- 
ings of the study: 

1. Only 14, or 30 per cent, of the 
47 institutions report departments of 
psychology. The 33 institutions which 
do not have department facilities com- 
bine psychology with the following de- 
partments: education, 31; philosophy, 
7; and sociology, 5. 

Four of the institutions reporting 
offer the major in psychology. The re- 
maining 43 do not offer the major 


either because of an inadequate num- 
ber of courses, or inadequate prepara- 
tion of instructors, or lack of an ap- 
preciation of the importance of psy- 
chology in the program of study. This 
means, of course, that there are only 4 
Negro institutions in the country where 
one can get an undergraduate major 
in psychology. 

2. Current practice in the Negro in- 
stitutions studied still favors a one 
semester beginning course, although 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion recommends six semester hours or 
a full year course before electives are 
permitted in advance fields. Our re- 
plies show an appreciation on the part 
of the institutions of the importance 
of integrating the experimental ap- 
proach with the first course taken by 
the student; but, owing to inadequate 
equipment in many institutions, ef- 
fective work is almost impossible. 
Twenty-seven of our respondents said 
that they would give laboratory work 
with the first course if facilities per- 
mitted, but only one institution re- 
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ported a definite laboratory course as 
part of the beginning work. 

3. From a study of the courses of- 
fered, it appears that most of them 
are selected on the basis of their use- 
fulness to students of education. Alto- 
gether 28 courses were named in the 
reports. Among those mentioned four- 
teen times or over and the number of 
times each was mentioned, were educa- 
tional psychology, 41; general psy- 
chology, 40; child psychology, 30; so- 
cial psychology, 22; adolescent psy- 
chology, 22; and abnormal psychology, 
14. 

The conclusion that psychology is 
usually thought of in terms of its ap- 
plication to education seems to be 
brought out again when it is recalled 
that education was the most popular 
department with which to combine 
psychology. 

Too many of the courses offered 
seem to be of an applied nature, and 
not a sufficient number are in pure or 
theoretical psychology. From a study 
of courses in an undergraduate cur- 
riculum thus arranged, one scarcely 
can expect the major student to leave 
the institution with a cogent idea of 
fundamental principles of human ac- 
tivity. 

Only two institutions offer a course 
in Race Psychology, and not one offers 
a course having the distinct title of 
“The Psychology of the Negro.” 

4. Negro institutions lack adequate 
laboratory facilities, and most of them 
do not have even the very simple and 
inexpensive instruments. 

5. The library facilities (also the 
laboratory) are related to the work the 
institution is offering; an institution 
with a small range of courses might be 
better equipped with a few books and 


periodicals than another which at- 
tempted to teach a wide range of 
courses with the same material. In this 
connection, therefore, we shall merely 
summarize our results and offer some 
suggestions for checking library equip- 
ment. 

The median annual appropriation 
for books and periodicals in 13 institu- 
tions was $138 with a range in ap- 
propriation of $25 to $500. 

The median number of volumes in 
psychology in 32 institutions was 269. 
The number of volumes ranged from 
32 to 1,500. In selecting books for their 
libraries, the institutions might con- 
sider the list of books on psychology 
suggested by the American Library As- 
sociation and, also, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration Advisory Group list.? A total 
of twenty-six periodicals on psychol- 
ogy are in the libraries of Negro in- 
stitutions. Twelve, or 26 per cent, of 
the institutions report that they keep 
the files of the journals in bound form. 

6. Only 27, or 32.6 per cent, of the 
88 instructors who teach the first year’s 
course in psychology, educational psy- 
chology and other branches of psy- 
chology, have had the training repre- 
sented by major work in psychology. 
Two, or .07 per cent, of these hold the 
bachelor’s degree; eighteen, or 66 per 
cent, the master’s; and seven (three of 
which are white), or 30 per cent, the 
doctor’s. 

The attention of Negro administra- 
tive officers is called to the fact that 
there are different types of prepara- 
tion for instructors in psychology, even 
among people who hold the same aca- 


*For detailed information see Books and 
Pamphlets on Library Work (1937), esp. 
pp. 4 and 5, American Library Association, 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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demic degrees. The high standard of 
training required of teachers in edu- 
cation, chemistry, history, et cetera, 
should not be ignored in selecting 
teachers of psychology. 

7. Only 8 instructors (three of which 
are white) reported significant pub- 
lished research in psychology during 
the past five years. This means that 
the burden of research is carried on 
by only 5 Negroes trained to carry on 


systematic studies. We feel that Ne- 
groes should be as active as others in 
advancing the science of psychology; 
and when one recalls that the vast ma- 
jority of studies in Race Differences 
and Racial Psychology (just to men- 
tion two fields) have been made by 
members of the other race, one wonders 
what Negro psychologists have been 
and are doing besides teaching. 








The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1937 


ELLIS 0. KNOX 


IntTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


The graduate divisions of American 
universities and colleges hold in high 
esteem the research studies sponsored 
by them for the partial fulfillment of 
requirements for the masters’ and doc- 
tors’ degrees. This is evidenced, both 
by direct statements from the institu- 
tions, and the eagerness and readiness 
with which they make available bib- 
liographies, abstracts and even their 
complete masters’ theses and doctoral 
dissertations. 

The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Howard University has con- 
tacted these graduate divisions each 
year for the past six years, in an effort 
to gain information relative to theses 
and dissertations. From the complete 
list, a bibliography of the studies on 
topics incident to the Negro is an- 
nually published in the JouRNAL OF 
Necro Epucation. Because of the size 
of the bibliography thusly assembled 
each year, a part is published in each 
of the quarterly editions of the Jour- 
NAL, with the exception of the July, 
or Year-book issue. In addition to pre- 
paring the bibliographies, the author 
has published a discussion of the re- 
search studies in each April issue of 
the JOURNAL since 1933. 

A consideration of returns from the 
universities for the past year, and a 
review of the articles referred to above, 
reveal the fact that during the past 
six years American colleges and uni- 
versities have accepted as masters’ 
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theses and doctors’ dissertations, more 
than eight hundred research studies 
on topics incident to the Negro. To 
one acquainted with graduate col- 
legiate programs, such a quantitative 
consideration is alone significant. Fur- 
ther, at least eighteen American uni- 
versities, including four whose student 
body is primarily colored, have re- 
ported one or more studies on Negro 
topics each year since 1933. These uni- 
versities are California, Chicago, Il- 
linois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Columbia, New York, North 
Carolina, Cincinnati, Ohio, Peabody, 
Vanderbilt, Fisk, Hampton, Atlanta, 
and Howard. They are located in every 
geographical section of America, and 
eight are in the South. This shows a 
continued interest in research incident 
to the Negro, on the part of the uni- 
versities sponsoring studies each year, 
and a wide scope of such interest 
throughout the United States as a 
whole. In institutions with mixed stu- 
dent bodies, both Negro and white stu- 
dents have been authors of studies— 
the majority of authors in such insti- 
tutions being white; in southern col- 
leges, except the four that are pri- 
marily for colored students, the au- 
thors of necessity have been white. 
Table I shows that by actual count 
799 research studies regarding the Ne- 
gro have been reported. This is a pres- 
entation of studies made during the 
several calendar years and reported 
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TABLE I 
Numser or Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO 
THE NEGRO FoR A Srx-YEAR PERIOD 














, Doctors’ Per Cent 
Year ian Disser- Total In- 
tations crease 
1932 64 12 76 
1933 105 17 122 60.52 
1934 101 12 113 * 
1935 122 17 139 23.00 
1936 161 20 181 32.16 
* 


1937 149 19 168 
Total 702 97 799 


* Decrease 
in time for the annual April publica- 
tion. After the date of publication, 
every year without exception, addi- 
tional studies have been reported by 
institutions. Therefore, the above ap- 
proximation of more than 800 studies 
is fully justified. The table further 
reveals that 702 masters’ theses 
and ninety-seven doctors’ dissertations 
have been reported with an increase 
in the total number reported each 
year, excepting 1934 and 1937. It must 
be noted, however, that in those years 
the total number of studies was almost 
as high as the previous year, the lat- 
ter being years of decided percentage 
increase. 

The fact then that this research is 
held in high regard by the graduate 
schools of American universities, con- 
sidered in the light of the findings of 
previous studies, warrants certain 
pertinent conclusions. First, since it is 
found that certain reputable universi- 
ties report studies each year, that the 
institutions concerned consider their 
research facilities adequate for mak- 
ing continuous contributions on prob- 
lems relative to the Negro. Second, 
since such studies are reported by in- 
stitutions in every geographical section 
of the United States, that a concern 
regarding problems of the Negro is not 








alone confined to the South, where ap- 
proximately seventy-five per cent of 
America’s Negro population resides, 
but is widespread throughout Ameri- 
can civilization. Third, since the racial 
identity of the authors includes many 
Negro as well as white students, that 
such problems are being attacked by 
the best intellect of both the American 
colored and white races. Lastly, since 
the universities are proud to sponsor 
such research, that the Negro can con- 
sole himself by the fact that American 
universities evidence a wholesome in- 
terest in problems of a racial charac- 
ter. The research divisions of Ameri- 
can universities are making contribu- 
tions relative to the Negro, and since 
most universities will not concede that 
the objectives of their research are 
merely of an academic complexion, the 
question might well be raised, “after 
research, what?” 

Purpose of the study.—This article, 
the sixth in a series published in the 
April issues of the JourNAL or Necro 
EpvucatTion,! deals only with research 
studies that have been made during 
the calendar year of 1937 by students 
in the academic departments of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. It treats 
only of topics incident to the Negro, 
and, with experimental research stud- 
ies where the subjects were entirely, 
or in a significant proportion, members 


1 Ellis O. Knox, “The Negro as a Subject 
of University Research,” JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epvucation, 2: 165-74, Ap 1933; “The Negro 
as a Subject of University Research in 1933,” 
JourNAL or Necro Epucation, 3: 233-44, Ap 
1934; “The Negro as a Subject of University 
Research in 1934,” JourNaL or Necro Epuca- 
TION, 4: 213-29, Ap 1935; “The Negro as a 
Subject of University Research in 1935”; 
“The Negro as a Subject of University Re- 
search in 1935, II,” JournaL or Necro Epv- 
CATION, 5: 612-25 O 1936, “The Negro as a 
Subject of University Research in 1936,” 6: 
166-171. Ap 1937. 
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of the Negro race. The divisions em- 
ployed this year are similar to those 
of previous studies. It is hoped that 
this will facilitate a comparison of va- 
rious items, and enhance the possibil- 
ity of determining trends regarding 
the number of studies and of the va- 
rious classifications considered. 

Number of Studies —In the calen- 
dar year 1937, there were reported a 
total of 168 theses and dissertations 
written on subjects appertaining to 
the education of the Negro, and ac- 
cepted by American colleges and uni- 
versities. Nineteen of the total were 
doctors’ dissertations and 149 were 
masters’ theses. During the calendar 
year 1936, there were reported 161 
masters’ theses and twenty doctors’ 
dissertations, making a total of 181 
studies. Table II presents the number 
and percentage of decrease for the 
theses, dissertations, and total studies 
for the calendar year 1936 compared 
with 1937. 

TABLE II 


Number oF Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT TO 
THE Necro For 1936 CoMPARED 














wiTH 1937 
Per 
Number Cent 
Decrease Decrease 
1937 1937 
Studies 1936 1937 
Masters’ 
Theses 161 149 12 7.45 
Doctors’ 
Dissertations 20 19 1 5.00 
Total 181 168 13 7.18 





Types OF CLASSIFICATIONS 

The several studies will be briefly 
considered in accord with selected clas- 
sifications. The classifications are: (1) 
Universities sponsoring Research, by 
states; (2) Racial character of student 
bodies of institutions—al! white, all 
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Negro, or mixed Negro and white stu- 
dents; (3) Racial identity of the au- 
thors of the various studies; (4) Geo- 
graphical location of the universities 
accepting the studies; and, (5) Studies 
in terms of masters’ theses and doctors’ 
dissertations by universities and states. 

Universities Sponsoring Research, by 
States —Thirty-seven colleges and uni- 
versities, during the calendar year of 
1937, reported studies in research. 
Table III is a representation showing 
those collegiate institutions grouped by 
states as to their location and the num- 
ber of masters’ theses and doctors’ dis- 
sertations accepted by each institution. 

Even though the total number of 
studies reported in 1937 (168) is sec- 
ond only to last year (181), the total 
number of universities sponsoring 
studies is less than in 1934 (43), 1935 
(48), and 1936 (47). This shows that 
the individual universities during the 
past year sponsored a larger number 
of studies. States within whose border 
one or more university has sponsored 
studies incident to the Negro each year 
since 1933 are California, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

Racial Character of Student Bodies 
of Institutions —From the total num- 
ber of institutions studied, only four 
are attended primarily by Negro stu- 
dents, namely: Atlanta, Fisk, Hamp- 
ton, and Howard, which reported a 
combined total of fifty-five masters’ 
theses, constituting 32.73 per cent of 
the total studies. It is interesting to 
note that the graduate divisions of 
three institutions for Negroes reported 
no studies on topics incident to the 
Negro during 1937. 
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TABLE III 


Numser OF Docrors’ DISSERTATIONS AND 


Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT 


To THE NeGRO ACCEPTED IN 1937 


BY 37 UNIVERSITIES 








States and Universities 


Mas- Doc- 
ters’ tors’ Total 





California: 
1. University of California 0 
2. University of Southern 


CaltOrMia: ....c0200 
Colorado: 
3. University of Colorado 4 
4. University of Denver... 2 
Connecticut: 
5. Yale University ....... 2 


District of Columbia: 
6. Howard University .... 13 


Georgia: 
7. Atlanta University .... 29 
8. University of Georgia .. 1 


Illinois: 
9. University of Chicago.. 2 
10. University of Illinois .. 1 


Indiana: 

11. Indiana University .... 1 
Towa: 

12. State University of Iowa 3 
Kansas: 


13. University of Kansas .. 2 


Louisiana: 
14. State University of Lou- 


fe ae eee 7 
Massachusetts: 
15. Boston University ..... 1 
Michigan: 


16. Michigan State College 1 
17. University of Michigan. 9 
Minnesota: 

18. University of Minnesota 3 


Mississippi: 

19. University of Missis- 
BR iricciec sp asicieeis 1 

Nebraska: 

20. University of Nebraska 1 

New York: 

21. Columbia University .. 8 

Ba CORDON oo ccisreoie seca are 3 


23. New York University .. 1 
North Carolina: 


24. Duke University ...... 1 
25. University of North 
CARED 65.0.5: 0.9ie 8 si0.0.6 4 


Ohio: 
26. University of Cincinnati 14 0 14 
Da. GRARNEG cc cccus canescens 1 0 1 
28. Ohio State University . 10 2 12 
Oklahoma: 
29. University of Oklahoma 1 0 1 
Pennsylvania: 
SENNA . o.ccsiewcsenses 0 1 1 
South Carolina: 
31. University of South 
CARON cc veo cierces 1 0 1 
Tennessee: 
AE) Ta oak cetcncwenocees 11 0 11 
OB; POGMOGR . wsccsccedeoes 2 0 2 
34; Vanderbilt) ...0.0.s000ce 4 0 4 
Texas: 
35. University of Texas... 1 1 2 
Virginia: 
26; HOMOGE «06.660 ccncees 2 0 2 
37. William and Mary .... 1 0 1 
"GEMM ho Succanaweweer 149 19 168 


The universities reporting from the 
Southern states which do -not admit 
Negro matriculants, namely, Georgia, 
Louisiana State, Mississippi, Duke 
University, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, George Pea- 
body, Vanderbilt, Texas, and William 
and Mary reported a combined total 
of twenty-four masters’ theses and five 
doctors’ dissertations. These represent 
17.26 per cent of the total studies being 
considered. Large Southern universi- 
ties which have previously reported 
studies for consecutive years, but did 
not report a single study incident to 
the Negro in 1937, are Tulane, Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. 

Twenty-two of the remaining insti- 
tutions listed permit the matriculation 
of Negro as well as white students and 
are representative of some of the larg- 
est universities in the United States. 
This group is responsible for a com- 
bined total of eighty-four studies, of 
which fourteen are doctors’ disserta- 
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tions and seventy are masters’ theses. 
Therefore, colleges and universities 
permitting mixed student bodies pro- 
duced 50.00 per cent of the total stud- 
ies reported upon. 

Racial Identity of Authors —Of the 
nineteen doctors’ dissertations, five 
were written by Negroes and eleven by 
white authors. The racial identity of 
the remaining three is unknown. Con- 
cerning the 149 masters’ theses; one 
hundred were written by Negroes, and 
twenty-five by white authors, with 
twenty-four unknown as to racial 
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versity research for masters’ degrees 
especially, often deals with topics of 
environmental interest to the univer- 
sities accepting them. Table III, also, 
shows the geographical distributions. 
Two of the institutions are found to 
be in the West, and produced a total 
of eight studies; twelve institutions in 
the Mid-West produced a total of 
fifty-three studies. Fourteen institu- 
tions in the Southern states reported 
seventy-one studies. One institution in 
the New England states reported one 
study. Four institutions in the Middle 


TABLE IV 


RactaL Ipentiry of THE AuTHors oF Masters’ THESES AND Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS ON 
Topics INcIDENT TO THE NEGRO FoR 1936 AND 1937 











Masters’ 1936 Siectias? 1937 
Race Th ee Doctors’ Total a Dissertations Total 
Dissertations Doctors’ 
PERT cccsaayeesetawes 105 10 115 100 5 105 
MOI iis cts ewes ore wlenies 37 5 42 25 11 36 
RERMMREINIIES, 65. css: arctnasver io 19 5 24 24 3 27 





identity. Table IV gives a comparative 
representation of the racial identity 
for 1936 and 1937. During both years, 
more Negro than white students were 
authors of masters’ theses on topics in- 
cident to the Negro. The table reveals 
the fact that 62.21 per cent of the au- 
thors of masters’ theses were Negroes 
in 1936 and 58.21 per cent in 1937. 
Regarding doctors’ dissertations, 50.00 
per cent were written by Negroes in 
1936, and 2.1 per cent in 1937. Regard- 
ing the total studies, the number of 
Negro authors was 62.98 per cent in 
1936, and 61.32 per cent in 1937. 
Geographical Location of Universi- 
ties —The colleges and universities re- 
ported upon in these studies have been 
considered in terms of their locations 
in commonly accepted geographical 
regions in the United States. This is 
significant because of the fact that uni- 


Atlantic states reported eighteen stud- 
ies; and, one institution in the District 
of Columbia reported thirteen studies. 
From this we can see that the largest 
number of institutions per section, 
fourteen, were in the Southern states 
where seventy-one, or 42.26 per cent 
of the total studies were produced. 
Classification of Studies —The titles 
of the several dissertations and theses 
indicate, at least to some extent, the 
nature of the subject-matter treated. 
Previous studies of this series have 
listed the topics, grouped as doctors’ 
dissertations and masters’ theses by 
states and universities. The large in- 
crease in the total number of studies 
has required the discontinuation of 
such a listing of the masters’ theses 
which in many universities are con- 
sidered of minor importance as an evi- 


dence of research ability. The topics of 
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the doctors’ dissertations with the uni- 
versity sponsoring each are as follows: 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 
CALIFORNIA 
1. Cultural Geography of the 
Prairies of Southwest Louisiana. 
(University of California.) 


CoNNECTICUT 

2. Church, State and Society in 
Central Africa. (Yale Univer- 
sity.) 

3. Modern Industrial Life and 
Cultural Change Among the 
South African Bantu. (Yale 
University.) 


GEORGIA 
4. A Comparative Study of Cer- 
tain Menta] Disorders Among 
Whites and Negroes in Georgia 
During the Decade 1923-1932. 
(University of Georgia.) 


ILLINOIS 

5. Free Negro Labor and Property 
Holding in Virginia, 1830-1836. 
(University of Chicago.) 

6. Social and Economic Influences 
on the Public Education of Ne- 
groes in Alabama, 1865-1930. 
(University of Chicago.) 


MICHIGAN 
7. A Study of Numbers Games as 
a Cultural Complex Among Ne- 
groes of Detroit. (University of 


Michigan.) 


New York 
8. Factors Affecting the Need 
Among Negroes for Graduate 
Courses in Agriculture. (Cor- 
nell University.) 
9. School and Society in the Val- 


ley of the Nile. (Columbia Uni- 
versity.) 

10. The Development of Attitudes 
Toward the Negro. (Columbia 
University.) 

11. The Negro Labor Unionist of 
New York. (Columbia Univer- 
sity.) 

12. The Population Problem in 
Egypt. (Columbia University.) 


NorTH CAROLINA 

13. A Regional Social-Economic 
Analysis. (University of North 
Carolina.) 

14. The Political and Literary Ca- 
reer of Thomas E. Watson. 
(University of North Caro- 
lina.) 

15. The Secession Movement in 
North Carolina, 1847-1861. 
(University of North Caro- 
lina.) 

OHIO 

16. A Critical Analysis of Curricula 
for Educating Secondary School 
Teachers in Negro Colleges of 
Alabama. (Ohio State Univer- 
sity.) 

17. Slave Insurrections in the United 
States, 1800-1865. (Ohio State 
University.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
18. A Study of the Present Status 
of Negroes in the High Schools 
of Philadelphia. (Temple Uni- 
versity.) 


TEXAS 


19. The Provisions for Education in 
the Texas Constitution of 1876. 


(University of Texas.) 


The authors and titles of all studies, 
including masters’ theses, may be 
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found in the second part of the Bib- 
liography section under “Theses and 
Dissertations,’ of the October, 1937, 
January, 1938, and present issues of 
the JourNAL or Necro EpucatIon. 


CoNCLUSION 


The opening sentence of the intro- 
ductory statement of this article states 
that “the graduate divisions of Ameri- 
can universities and colleges hold in 
high esteem the research studies spon- 
sored by them for the partial fulfill- 
ment of requirements for the masters’ 
and doctors’ degrees.” The closing 
sentence of the same section states in 
part “. . . since most universities will 
not concede that the objectives of their 
research are merely of an academic 
complexion, the question might well 
be raised, ‘after research, what?” 
Those sentences are a deliberate ex- 
pression of the author’s feeling after 
six years of reviewing theses and dis- 
sertations prepared in American uni- 
versities. 

Further, the article shows that more 
than 800 research studies on topics ap- 
pertaining to the Negro have been re- 
ported during a period of six years. 
The statements of this article imply 
that the author is glad to find such a 
large number. That is true, but the 
realization that the number refers to 
research studies, of which the univer- 
sities are proud, warrants two reac- 
tions, since the author has read many 
of the studies. First, universities gen- 
erally agree upon the extent to which 
they demand their graduate students 
to employ established research tech- 
niques and procedures. At least 90 
per cent of the theses read show that 
the authors have been skillfully 
trained in that direction. Second, the 
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content incident to the Negro is usual- 
ly interesting, but only too frequently, 
superficial. That is true of many of 
the doctoral dissertations as well as 
the masters’ theses. Regardless of 
what is meant by the phrase on the 
title page of all the studies “in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of ... ,” American uni- 
versities cannot justify treating sub- 
ject matter incident to the Negro, or 
any other group, as so much “mash” 
for research mills. This has been done 
and is being done. Employing re- 
search tools and methods must be 
conceived of as means. The end must 
not be “research sharpshooters,” but 
men and women who can employ 
tools and methods to give some un- 
knowns, something of a “contribution” 
nature. Most of the studies relative to 
the Negro have been of a sociological 
or historical nature. A minority has 
been experimental. The former are 
largely compendia—a brief presenta- 
tion of facts existing elsewhere, even 
plagiarism. The latter, are largely 
repetitions of experiments previously 
performed, with Negroes as subjects. 
This criticism is true of studies pro- 
duced both in white and Negro col- 
leges. In the former case, too many 
advisers of research are ignorant of 
problems incident to the Negro which 
are worthy of solution, or previous 
work in the field; the latter institu- 
tions have advisers that too often are 
research technique addicts. Both are 
pernicious, and inexcusable. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that research pro- 
ductions should produce findings in- 
dicative of the author’s creative abil- 
ity. There should be evidenced origi- 
nality and courage to present the truth 
as the author sees it. In fact, the Negro 
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press has long been berated by the 
Negro academic “elite.” Yet the press 
has frequently been more wholesomely 
courageous and instructional than 
many of the research products. 

The article lists the. universities 
which have conducted research on Ne- 
gro topics for a period of years. That 
there are fewer universities this year, 


might be a sign of an “awakening” on 
the part of some universities—and, 
“would that it were true.” Finally, 
may we continue research on Negro 
problems. These are legion. Also, may 
we be directed to determine what they 
are, and have courage enough to pay 
as much attention to the ends as the 
means. 








Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Border State History and the Negro 


It would be unusual, at this period 
of our interracial and educational de- 
velopment, if a history of one of the 
lower Southern states would give ade- 
quate consideration to the contribu- 
tion of the Negro to that state’s his- 
tory. As one approaches the North it 
might be assumed that this situation 
would become less neglected, mainly 
because racial tensions are less acute 
in the upper sections. The border states 
from the period of slavery to the 
present time have been more con- 
siderate of the status of the Negro in 
education, politics, and economic life. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
observe the consideration given to the 
Negro in a recent border state history. 

The volume’ under consideration is 
a general history of Kentucky in 
which the important features of the 
state’s social, economic, and political 
growth are emphasized. Six hundred 
and twenty-four of the 702 pages com- 
prising this volume are devoted to the 
narrative, 48 to a classified and an- 
notated bibliography, and 35 to the 
appendix and index. The first two of 
the 23 chapters discuss the geographi- 
cal divisions and resources of Ken- 
tucky. There follows a presentation of 
facts characterizing the growth of the 
state from its earliest beginnings to its 
present political, social, educational, 
and economic status. Because the 
JOURNAL is particularly interested in 
data relating to the education of Ne- 
groes, the emphasis in this review will 
be given to those sections of Clarke’s 
volume that treat (1) the social, po- 
litical and economic development of 
the Negro in Kentucky; and (2) his 
contribution to the development of the 
state’s history. 


*Clarke, Thomas D., A History of Ken- 
tucky. New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 702. 


An outstanding criticism offered by 
the layman against historical litera- 
ture is that it is usually dry and un- 
interesting. A major criticism made by 
Negroes against American historical 
literature is that the historian either 
minimizes the significance of the Ne- 
gro’s contribution, disparages its im- 
portance, or neglects to mention it 
altogether. I am glad to say that A 
History of Kentucky by Thomas D. 
Clarke overcomes the first of these 
criticisms entirely. The volume is writ- 
ten with a directness, and a clarity and 
forcefulness of style that tends to give 
life to what would ordinarily be a dry 
recital of facts. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the second of these criti- 
cisms has been only partially over- 
come. While Mr. Clarke has been very 
generous, perhaps more generous than 
any other historian of Kentucky, in 
his presentation of facts regarding the 
Negro element in the State of Ken- 
tucky, and while he has permitted the 
historical data to tell their own story 
without the slightest attempt to tem- 
per the interpretation in favor of Ken- 
tucky, there is an omission of much 
information about Negroes that is of 
sufficient historical significance to war- 
rant serious consideration by a his- 
torian if the reader is to have a com- 
plete picture of that State. 

In the first instance our attention is 
attracted to the limited and inade- 
quate discussion of the question of 
“Human Bondage” in Kentucky. 
Twenty-nine pages, less than 5 per 
cent of the space devoted to the narra- 
tive on Kentucky, are given to this 
topic. Two features of the slavery 
question are discussed: The Interstate 
Slave Trade and the Antislavery 
Movement. Emphasis is given to 4 
presentation of data designed to show 
that Kentucky provided a_ slave 
market for the lower South prior to 
the Civil War. Data that would give 
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an insight into the real life of the 
slave during this period are lacking. 
Perhaps this omission would not be 
so noticeable had the reviewer not just 
completed the reading of Guion John- 
son’s very full, rich, and interesting 
discussion of the same topic in Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina. 

In contrast Johnson devotes five and 
one-half chapters, 154 pages, or 18 per 
cent of the narrative phase of her 
volume to the discussion of slavery in 
ante-bellum North Carolina. The fol- 
lowing chapters provide interesting 
reading and greatly enrich one’s under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
social and economic conditions of the 
slave: The Slave System; The Slave 
Code — plantation discipline, slave 
crimes, slave conspiracies; The Social 
Life of the Slave—living conditions, 
health, money, family life, education, 
religion, and recreation; Anti-Slavery 
Sentiment; The Free Negro—distribu- 
tion, origin, race mixing, mamumis- 
sion, legal status, free Negro as a 
laborer, and notable free Negroes. In 
addition significant space is given to 
the discussion of the relationship of 
the church to slavery. Obviously the 
reading of Johnson’s discussion of the 
slave question in North Carolina gives 
one a clearer insight into the question 
of slavery than the reading of Clarke’s 
discussion of the slave question in 
Kentucky. 

A second glaring omission of infor- 
mation grows out of the author’s dis- 
cussion of the education of the Negro 
in Kentucky. Public education of the 
Negro in Kentucky is presented in one 
and two-thirds pages; higher educa- 
tion in two brief paragraphs; and edu- 
cation prior to the Civil War in two 
sentences. 

Certainly no one could reasonably 
expect one small volume on the history 
of a state to include all the details 
pertinent to the development of each 
minority group within a state. But in 
an instance where the separate opera- 
tion of the minority group is legally 
sanctioned, significant data character- 


izing the development of this group are 
essential to an accurate interpretation 
of the development of the state. A few 
illustrations of the type of informa- 
tion that seems necessary are: (1) 
data evaluating the influence of the 
churches in the development of edu- 
cational opportunities for Negroes 
prior to the Civil War; (2) data re- 
vealing the heroic efforts of the Ne- 
groes to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for themselves during the 
period 1774-1868; (3) an evaluation of 
the Kentucky Negro Educational As- 
sociation and its professional organ, 
neither of which is mentioned by Mr. 
Clarke, although these educational 
agencies for whites are emphasized; 
(4) a list of Negro personalities who 
have contributed to the educational, 
social, political and economic advance- 
ment of Negroes in Kentucky; (5) a 
more complete characterization of the 
relationship of philanthropic funds to 
the educational development of Ne- 
groes during the period 1908-1937—the 
General Education Board and the An- 
na T. Jeanes Foundation are not men- 
tioned; (6) a more adequate treatment 
of higher education for Negroes; and 
(7) a more complete treatment of 
public education for Negroes—Mr. 
Clarke’s account stops with 1889. 
Attention to the omissions cited in 
the foregoing discussion might appear 
unjustifiable were it not for the fact 
that the information requested for the 
Negro element has been generously 
supplied for the majority racial group. 
For example, the author traces the 
early beginnings of education for 
whites in a very painstaking fashion. 
Personalities are identified and educa- 
tional development is brought up-to- 
date. Moreover, the ratio of the Negro 
population to the white population in 
Kentucky gives added importance to 
the information requested. Data show 
that Negroes have formed an impor- 
tant part of Kentucky’s population 
throughout its history. There were 
41,082 Negroes in the state at the be- 
ginning of the century; 170,130 in 
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1830; and 226,167 in 1860. By the 
opening of the Civil War the Negro 
element constituted one-third of the 
total population of the state; while in 
1930, 8.6 per cent of the population 
were Negroes. 

It is to be regretted that the author 
restricted his selection of notable Ken- 
tuckians to those individuals who have 
used Kentucky for the subject of their 
work. Had the scope been extended to 
notable Kentuckians without regard to 
the subject used the name of at least 
six Negroes would merit a place! First, 
William Wells Brown, of Lexington, 
colleague and contemporary of Fred- 
erick Douglass, was an author of note. 
His best known works are: Clotel or 
the President’s Daughter, 18853; 
Sketches of Places and People Abroad, 
1854; The Escape, or A Leap for Free- 
dom, 1858; The Black Man, 1863; The 
Negro in the Rebellion, 1866; The Ris- 
ing Sun, 1874. Second, Honorable 
George French Ecton of Winchester, 
was first a state legislator and later a 
Representative from the third Sena- 
torial District, Chicago, Cook County, 
Illinois. Third, Bishop Alexander Wal- 
ters, A. M. E. Zion Church, Bards- 
town, Kentucky was not only a 
churchman but one of the unofficial ad- 
visors on Negro Affairs during the 
Wilson administration. Fourth, Joseph 
Seamon Cotter, Sr., also of Bardstown, 
made his contribution to the field of 
poetry—‘A Rhyming,” 1895; “Links 
of Friendship,” 1898; “Caleb, the De- 
generate,” 1903; “A White Song and 
A Black One,” 1909; “Negro Tales,” 
1912. Fifth, Charles H. Wesley of 
Louisville, author and distinguished 
lecturer, merits a place among the 
notable Kentuckians because of his 
contribution to the field of history. 
Among his contributions are: Negro 
Labor in the United States, 1850-1925; 
A Study in American Economic His- 
tory, 1927; The History of Alpha Phi 
Alpha; A Development in Negro Col- 
lege Life, 1930; Richard Allen; Apostle 
of Freedom, 1935; and The Collapse of 
the Confederacy, 1937. Sixth, R. Todd 


Duncan of Danville represents the 
theater. He is best known for his in- 
terpretation of “Porgy” in Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess.” 

Perhaps what has been said thus far 
is not as much an indictment of Mr. 
Clarke’s A History of Kentucky as it 
is an argument for histories written 
by Negroes with special emphasis upon 
the Negro element. Guion Johnson’s 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina reveals 
the wealth of available information on 
slavery, for example, that should be 
unearthed for the edification of the 
general public and for the appreciation 
of the Negro in particular. Perhaps 
someone needs to write a social his- 
tory of Kentucky. 


Myrt.e R. PuHiuirs 


“The Lost Cause”? 


In this well-documented and ad- 
mirably written study Professor Wes- 
ley has again challenged the generally 
accepted view that the Confederates 
failed in their war for independence by 
reason of the military subjugation for 
which, according to their own account, 
the overwhelming numbers of the 
Northern armies and the scarcity of 
food and of war materials were chiefly 
responsible. After a careful examina- 
tion of a great deal of first-hand ma- 
terial, Dr. Wesley concludes that the 
collapse of the Confederacy cannot be 
explained solely on these grounds. 
While it is true that many Southern- 
ers did endure hardships and made 
heroic sacrifices and while it is also 
apparent that there was genuine scar- 
city in many places during the last 
year of the war, it is not true that the 
resources of the Confederacy were ex- 
hausted. When Lee surrendered there 
were still available resources adequate 
for continuing the struggle. These re- 
sources, however, were badly dis- 


tributed; but advancing federal troops 


* Wesley, Charles H., The Collapse of the 
Confederacy. Washington: The Associated 
Publishers, Inc., 1937. Pp. 225. 
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were only partly responsible for this 
state of affairs. More important was 
the fact that, from the autumn of 
1864, the morale of the Confederacy 
was breaking. In part this was due to 
the quarrels between Jefferson Davis 
and his Congress and between the gen- 
eral government and the states. 

The real causes of breakdown in 
morale, as Professor Wesley demon- 
strates, lay much deeper than these 
surface and symptomatic signs. De- 
featism was abroad. The social struc- 
ture was cracking. The South was sup- 
porting an outworn cause: all the great 
forces of the nineteenth century were 
forwarding the political freedom of the 
working man. The Confederacy, more- 
over, was far from the homogeneous 
unit which it appeared to be at the 
moment of secession and as it was 
made to appear by post-war Southern 
writers. In point of fact the South was 
torn by class conflicts from within. 
Two-thirds of the Southern people 
held no slaves; and many in this great 
majority opposed both slavery and the 
domination of affairs by the small 
planting class. While many of the 
mountain folk and “hillbillies” re- 
mained loyal to the Confederacy in 
spite of their antagonism to the rich 
planters, a great many fed the ranks 
of the ever increasing army of de- 
serters. When it was clear that the 
favored class secured military exemp- 
tions more readily than the common 
people, when it became apparent that 
speculators, traders and even govern- 
ment officials were openly being ac- 
cused of graft, even the skillful propa- 
ganda of the ruling class failed to keep 
the heart of the masses in the “cause.” 
More and more became convinced that 
it was “a rich man’s war and a poor 
man’s fight.” Many leaders finally ad- 
mitted a belated willingness to con- 
cede that they had been mistaken in 
1861 in founding the Confederacy on 
the inevitability and sacred character 
of slavery. The result of this break- 
down of morale was that the South did 
not display the persistent, sacrificing 


heroism for independence which char- 
acterized the struggle of many peoples 
for freedom—the Dutch in their revolt 
from Spain, the Germans and Span- 
iards in their uprising against Na- 
poleon, the Americans in their war for 
independence from England. 

Professor Wesley has been careful 
not to push his thesis too far. He real- 
izes the complex character of historical 
causation; and he is at pains to show 
that the collapse of the Confederacy 
cannot be explained by reference to a 
single formula. Yet his evidence seems 
to support his conclusion that the col- 
lapse of morale was a fare more im- 
portant factor than previous historians 
have admitted if indeed it was not the 
basic factor. Similarly Dr. Wesley has 
cautiously refrained from claiming as 
much influence for the Negro battal- 
ions for freedom as some might 
have done; without overlooking the 
splendid contributions of Negro fight- 
ers and their influence on breaking the 
morale of Southern whites, he has pre- 
ferred to emphasize the subtle and 
indirect effects of slavery on the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy. 

It is interesting to speculate whether 
the morale of the Confederacy would 
have broken as it did had a wide- 
spread system of free public schools 
been established and supported prior 
to 1861. It is also interesting to specu- 
late whether the collapse of the Con- 
federacy is an indication that even an 
autocratic government cannot perpetu- 
ate itself in the face of inner tensions 
and conflicts. Professor Wesley has 
furnished some of the data for con- 
sidering these and other problems 
interesting to social scientists and to 
educators. But, apart from the excel- 
lent and nonpartisan contribution he 
has made to historical scholarship, he 
has, from an educational point of 
view, given documentary evidence 
which should dispel many of the 
myths and legends regarding the Civil 
War, myths and legends which seem 
in some quarters to be taking on new 
life in the effort of their sponsors to 
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apply them to some of the social prob- 
lems of our day. 
MER.E Curtt, Professor of 
History, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Race and Environment? 


The primary purpose of this work 
is to compare by means of tests the 
central Australian tribes with the 
Bushmen of Africa in the Kalahari 
area. As a basis for test comparisons 
the author gives lengthy descriptions 
of the areas occupied by the two 
groups. One hundred and ninety-one 
pages of the book are devoted to 
travel narrative, which is interesting 
and entertaining, but probably will 
prove somewhat confusing to the aver- 
age reader as to its contribution to 
the main purpose. The reviewer would 
have preferred maps and tabulations 
of the differences in environments. 

The titles of the essential chapters 
are: Chapter XIIJ—Environmental 
Comparisons—Africa and Australia; 
Chapter XIV—Racial Differences in 
Mentality; Chapter XV—Aboriginal 
Maze Test Performance; Chapter 
XVI—African Studies; Chapter XVII 
—Asiatic Primitives; Chapter XVIII 
—Psychophysical Comparisons; and 
Chapter XIX—Tests of Learning 
Capacity. These are followed by Sum- 
mary and Conclusions. 

In these chapters the findings of a 
number of authors are brought to- 
gether for the purpose of sustaining 
the author’s contention that race dif- 
ferences exist. In some instances he 
has dealt with test quotients and in 
others with mental ages. In several 
instances the tables do not supply 
measures of dispersion, but evidently 
this lack is in no way disturbing to 
the author, for at the bottom of page 
226 he criticizes the use of tests of sig- 
nificance of differences— 


* Porteus, S. D., Primitive Intelligence and 
Environment. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937. Pp. 325. 


. .. We do not require one man to outrun 
another 9,000 times before we decide that 
he excels in running ability. The fact that 
the Japanese are superior in five trials and 
that the superiority is observable at each 
age level is quite sufficient. 


The former sentence is disturbing, al- 
though the latter is meaningful and 
relevant and may be tested statistical- 
ly if the data are available. Of course, 
we do not expect one man to outrun 
another 9,000 time before we recognize 
his superiority in running, but in such 
a case we are dealing with response 
errors only. The implied logic in no 
way applies when sampling errors are 
present. The situation becomes 
enormously complicated when both 
sampling and response errors are in- 
volved. 

The findings of the author are cer- 
tainly not disturbing to those who 
doubt the reliability of innate mental 
differences among races. Notwith- 
standing the disparity found between 
the Australian Aborigines and Bush- 
men of Africa, we find on page 318 
that if we allot points, on the only 
four tests deemed applicable to both 
Australians and Africans, in propor- 
tion to position as in athletic meets, 
the Amaxosa (Africa) would score 
16; the Mchopi (Africa), 15; the 
Shangaans (Africa), 14, and the cen- 
tral Australian, 12 points. These 
probably do not vary widely from 
expectations from environmental in- 
fluences. “The Bushmen occupy last 
place in all the tests that were applied 
and would have held a similar lowly 
position in the tests that were inappli- 
cable.” 

The author regards the Australian 
Aborigines as distinctly superior to 
Bushmen in planning ability, as on a 
par in the mastery and use of environ- 
ment, and as inferior in imaginative 
skill. 

The major assumption in the com- 
parison of the Australian Aborigines 
and the Bushmen is: 


Given two racial groups, living in two dis- 
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tinct environments, one of which is more 
repressive than the other, then we should 
expect to find the more unfavorable circum- 
stances reflected in the average intelligence 
of the two races. If on the other hand the 
two environments are equally repressive, and 
we can demonstrate differences in develop- 
ment, then it is clear that these differences 
are due to inequalities of mental equipment. 
(p. 312). 


The crux here lies in what is meant 
by environment. Does environment, 
as it affects race, include influences 
acting over a long period of time, or 
those acting relatively recently? Do 
we mean only physiographic and cli- 
matic influences and their immediate 
sequels, or should we consider human 
stimuli as an essential aspect of 
environment? To illustrate: the author 
considers only the physiographic and 
climatic influences and their im- 
mediate sequels. So far as we know, 
the Australian Aborigines have lived 
quite a peaceful life. Their main fight 
has been against nature. They are 
homogeneous, and probably sprang 
from a rather small segment of migrat- 
ing peoples who, by chance, became 
isolated. They have had practically 
no human competition for their in- 
hospitable land. On the contrary, the 
Bushmen’s is a history of warfare and 
slaughter. They have struggled for 
existence against Zulus, Kaffirs, Ban- 
tus, Boers, and Britons, and have ex- 
hibited marked superiority to the 
Central Australians in maintaining 
themselves against human and lower 
animal foes. 
Stone says 

Suffice it to say that the Bushmen were pur- 
sued with relentless and almost savage 
ferocity. Clan after clan was annihilated, the 
men were shot down without mercy and the 
surviving women and children were dragged 
into a state worse than slavery. Sometimes 
they were destroyed in their caves, and no 
survivors were left; all, men, women and 
children, perished in a heap; and men, 
nominally Christian, boasted, as if they had 
been engaged in a meritorious act, of the 


active part they had taken in these scenes 
of slaughter (p. 66). 


Does repeated warfare against 
superior odds destroy the highest types 
of any people? And is it not possible 
that the inferior showing of the Bush- 
men on the tests is due to the fact that 
they are but a remnant of a people 
the flower of whose manhood perished 
upon the battlefield, with little oppor- 
tunity of reproducing their kind? If 
these questions are answered in the 
affirmative, then Bushmen are not a 
race in a meaningful sense. To regard 
them as such would be like taking the 
unfortunate branch of the Kallikaks 
as representing the white people of the 
United States. The fate of the Bush- 
men parallels in many respects that 
of the American Indian. 

The areas inhabited by the Bush- 
men are superior by natural endow- 
ment to those occupied by central 
Australians. There is much greater op- 
portunity for successful hunting and 
for finding plant products whose juices 
substitute for water in arid areas. The 
Australian Aborigines live in the most 
inhospitable land on which human 
beings survive. In drought periods, 
lasting several years, theirs is a prob- 
lem of seeking from early dawn to 
late evening a few ants or worms by 
turning up stones. How they survive 
is a marvel. 

Contrasting the two environments, 
in which is intelligence more likely to 
have survival value? The Bushman 
could survive if he fought off his 
enemies. Courage and military ability 
were his capital. The Australian Ab- 
origines could survive only by eternal 
competition with his environment. 
Did the intelligent survive among 
Australian Aborigines whereas the un- 
intelligent perish? Among the Bush- 
men, did the more fit mentally and 
physically engage in chronic warfare 
until they were destroyed? 

At any rate, we find contrasting so- 
cial organizations, which may be sig- 
nificant. The Australian has a fairly 
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well-knit social organization, domi- 
nated by clearly defined leadership and 
exhibiting marked respect for property 
rights. The Bushman, on the contrary, 
has a very loosely-knit social life. 
They “are without chiefs or tribal co- 
hesion.” They do not have fixed 
habitations. The archeological findings 
in the area suggest, however, that this 
was not always the case. A reasonable 
hypothesis is that the Bushmen is a 
remnant of a once powerful people 
which lost its leadership. 

Finally, if we wish to compare the 
Bushmen with the Australian Aborig- 
ines, we could hardly rest our case 
upon the findings of this work. The 
main difference between them is found 
on the Porteus Maze (page 257). One 
is struck with the fact that only 25 
Bushmen from Kalahari have served 
as a basis for the conclusion reached 
by the author. Little is said as to how 
the samples were selected. However, 
enough is said to make us suspect 
that the sample was hardly random, 
for many of us are now quite familiar 
with the bias often displayed by 
dominant groups when selecting mem- 
bers of a minority group. In the first 
place, “Mr. John Knobel,” of Dutch 
descent, guided the author into the 
land of the Bushmen, and then the 
Bushmen were induced to come to the 
author’s camp for measurement by 
Bokhame, the younger brother of the 
headman of the Bakalaghadi, who 
looked down upon the Bushmen. Here 
is Bokhame’s reply when asked to 
secure the Bushmen: 

What does the white man want with the 
Masarwa (Bushmen). If he has come such 
a long way to find clever folk, why does he 
look past me and my people? As for the 
Masarwa, who can tell them where to go or 
what to do? They own neither cattle, nor 
land, nor master, but are here today and 
gone tomorrow, no man knows whither. 
When there is food to be shared, they are 
here with both hands open; when there is 
work to be done no one can find them. Who 
are the Masarwa, anyway? They are not 
men like us Bakwena, but Bushmen—things 


of the veldt; like the animals, springing 
from the soil with neither chiefs nor ancestry, 
Things of the veldt indeed! I have no au- 
thority over them—as well ask me to gather 
the jackals together! (P. 103.) 


This work is one more contribution 
of rather dubious value to the study 
of race differences. Its travel narra- 
tives should secure for it a rather wide 
popular audience. 

Howarp H. Lone, Assistant 
Supt., In Charge of Research, 
Divisions X-XIII Public 


Schools, Washington, D.C. 


White Reactions to Native Peoples 
in South Africa? 


This book is a significant study of 
racial attitudes in the Union of South 
Africa, a neglected area in this type 
of research. Dr. MacCrone, Professor 
of Psychology at the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, has 
conducted researches on this problem 
for a number of years. His report is 
divided into three parts, historical, ex- 
perimental, and psychological. 

According to the author, “Race at- 
titudes are the social products of the 
life of a group whose individual mem- 
bers have all been exposed to the same 
kind of psychosocial environment for 
a given length of time.” (p. 1). In 
terms of this formulation he inter- 
prets the development of the relations 
between the Dutch settlers and the 
Native peoples, Hottentots and Bush- 
men, from 1652 to the end of the 18th 
century. During this period, accord- 
ing to the writer, white South A frica’s 
racial attitudes and ideologies were 
defined, and were not essentially 
changed by the dramatic events of the 
19th century. Substantiating his point, 
the author tells the epic story of the 
first settlers sent out by the Dutch 
East India Company; of the early 
contacts with the Hottentots and later 


*MacCrone, I. D., Race Attitude in South 
Africa, Historical, Experimental, and Psy- 
chological Studies. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1937. Pp. 328. 
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clashes; of the expanding frontier and 
the inevitable conflict with the roving 
Bushmen; of the hardening racial at- 
titudes of the whites; and of the 
formation of myths and doctrines in 
support of white exploitation and 
overlordship. 

In spite of the merit of the presenta- 
tion, the story is incomplete. Ad- 
mittedly these early years represented 
the formative period in the develop- 
ment of racial attitudes. But the later 
conflict of Bantu, Boer, and Briton, 
the Kaffr wars of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries, the industriali- 
zation of South Africa and the grow- 
ing Europeanization of the Natives, 
have been even more important in 
shaping South Africa’s attitude and 
policies on race. Professor MacCrone 
fails to connect in a vital way the 
historical past with the present situa- 
tion. The concrete materials of the ex- 
perimental phase of the study are 
without background and context, and 
the historical narrative, breaking off 
before the crucial 19th century, has 
only a remote and generalized relation 
to the racial attitudes of today. 

In Part II, the author describes the 
nature, application, and results of two 
tests. He used 632 white students as 
subjects for his experiment. They 
were South African born and included 
members of the English, Dutch (Afri- 
kaans), and Jewish groups, chosen 
from three colleges. The first test ap- 
plied is an adaptation of the Thur- 
stone attitude measurement test. 
Using 100 opinions, each assumed to 
reflect an attitude toward Natives, 
200 student judges supervised by Pro- 
fessor MacCrone, constructed an at- 
titude scale. The scale used had seven 
step intervals or units, each of which 
represented a degree of favorableness 
or unfavorableness. The attitudes 
identified for the seven classes of the 
scale were described as very strongly 
favorable, strongly favorable, favora- 
ble, ambivalent, unfavorable, strongly 
unfavorable, and very strongly un- 
favorable. Applying tests for relia- 
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bility normally used in such studies, 
the author concluded that the scale 
was a reliable device for the objec- 
tive measurement of racial attitudes. 

The second method used for deter- 
mining the racial reactions of the stu- 
dent subjects was the Social Distance 
Questionnaire, first used by Bo- 
gardus. Using specific questions, an 
effort was made to get the reactions 
of students to twelve racial and cul- 
tural groups, their own included. For 
example, they were asked if they 
would be willing to admit any, most, 
some, few or no Natives to live in 
their country, to full citizenship, to 
their school, profession or occupation, 
to their home as personal friends, or 
to close kinship by marriage. The 
verbal responses were assumed to re- 
flect the relative social ratings by the 
subjects of the groups included in the 
Questionnaire. 

The findings appear neither original 
nor particularly significant. Thus the 
attitude test shows on the whole an 
unfavorable reaction towards Natives. 
Jewish students were the least un- 
favorable, Afrikaans the most un- 
favorable, and the English took a 
position between. Sex differences ap- 
peared to be of minor significance. 
Data from the Social Distance Ques- 
tionnaire indicated that persons ques- 
tioned usually preferred their own 
kind, Jews were disliked by English 
and Afrikaans (especially the Afri- 
kaans from the small towns and rural 
areas of the Transvaal), that Jews 
disliked Germans, and that all groups 
in the sample gave a uniformly low 
rating to Natives, Coloreds, Indians, 
and Portuguese. Some possibly sig- 
nificant facts were uncovered such as 
the variations in attitudes within the 
different groups. In the main, how- 
ever, the results are disappointing, and 
possibly less elaborate techniques 
would have yielded returns at least as 
rich. 

Furthermore, the methods of this 
experimental section do not always 
inspire confidence. Aside from such 
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controversial issues as what do atti- 
tudes tests test, the validity of their 
underlying logic and their degree of 
objectivity, there are other questions 
which should be raised. For example, 
the sample used is both too small and 
unrepresentative. Less than one of 
every 3,000 whites was sampled, while 
the sample itself contained only stu- 
dents. Also, it is regrettable that the 
attitudes of Natives and other non- 
whites were not sampled, though the 
reviewer is aware of the great dif- 
ficulties involved in such research. 
The most serious defect of the study, 
however, is that the attitudes meas- 
ured are not adequately analyzed in 
terms of their economic and social 
context. This gives the interpretation 
an abstract and lifeless quality. 

In the final division, the psychologi- 
cal, there is some correction of this 
deficiency. The group nature and col- 
lective basis of the white man’s racial 
attitudes are emphasized. In addition, 
some of the subtler aspects of race 
attitudes are isolated, by using the 
free type of Questionnaire. The Ques- 
tionnaire, answered by 67 students, 
contained 30 questions, of which the 
following is somewhat typical: “Do 
you think pass laws, restrictions on the 
movements of Natives, etc., a good 
thing? Try to give reasons for your 
answer.” Although materials derived 
in response to such questions do en- 
rich the study, the data are sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. In a final 
chapter, the author resorts to psycho- 
analytic concepts, suggesting that re- 
pulsions, attractions, sexual reactions, 
anxiety, sense of guilt, frustrations, 
and conflicts are manifest in the rela- 
tions of the races in South Africa. Un- 
fortunately, little proof is given for 
this claim, though admittedly here is 
a field which should be explored. 

Viewing this study as a whole, Pro- 
fessor MacCrone has undoubtedly 
placed students of race attitudes in 
his debt. Certain defects are apparent, 
such as poor integration of materials 
and methods; a sample inadequate to 


support the weight of his analysis and 
the title of his work, “Racial Atti- 
tudes in South Africa”; a somewhat 
weak grasp of the interaction of the 
attitudes studied and the economic, 
political, and social factors which they 
reflect; and a rather formal approach 
which often crushes the life from ma- 
terials implicitly rich. On the other 
hand, the historical treatment of the 
origin and early development of race 
attitudes, the adaptation and use of 
various approaches in their analysis, 
and the sericus effort to test methods 
gives this study merit and significance. 
WiuuiaM O. Brown, 
Department of Sociology, 
Howard University 


Part-Time Farmers! 


The dovetailing of occupations with 
the view of more continuous activity 
is an idea which appeals from both 
individual and social points of view 
—the first ice man to sell coal (or 
vice versa) started a movement which 
meant not only higher income for a 
particular business group, but more 
continuous use of their labor and 
equipment, that is to say, increased 
social efficiency. Perhaps the most 
popular form of the dovetailing idea 
today contemplates the joining of 
agriculture, with its highly seasonal 
labor demand, with some kind of 
industrial work, its most spectacular 
expression being found in Arthurdale, 
West Virginia. Attractive as the idea 
is, however, serious students of eco- 
nomic affairs entertain grave doubts 
as to its practicality on any sub- 
stantial scale; or to be more accurate, 
its practicality without a much greater 
degree of social control over our whole 
economic life than the proponents of 
the idea are prepared to advocate. 

The recent study made by the re- 


search section of W.P.A. on “Part- 


*Works Progress Administration, Part- 
Time Farming in the Southeast. (Division 
of Social Research Monographs, No. IX.) 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1937. Pp. 316. 
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time farming in the southeast’ aids 
considerably in placing the program 
in its rightful setting. By “part-time 
farmer” is meant one whose family 
(in 1934) cultivated at least three- 
quarters of an acre of tillable land 
and/or produced farm products valued 
at $50 or more, and who worked at 
least 50 days in the year off the home 
farm. The aim of this definition is 
evidently to include in the study only 
families for whom both farming and 
non-farming activities were of real 
importance in maintaining their 
standard of living; while there may 
have been families thereby included 
for whom either one or the other 
source of income was of really minor 
importance, this is a danger one al- 
ways runs into in setting up the rigid 
definitions which statistical analysis 
demands. 

Part-time farming, as_ identified 
above, was, as one would expect, a 
phenomenon to which the depression 
gave impetus, but it appears to have 
been by no means an entirely recent 
development. One-half of the 1,113 
families surveyed had carried it on 
for six continuous years prior to 1935. 
And the results of this activity, if 
modest in absolute terms, were by no 
means negligible when viewed in rela- 
tion to non-farm income. Thus, typi- 
cal families with gardens added some 
$70 worth of products to their con- 
sumption, while those with livestock 
as well added some $400 as supple- 
mentary income. Moreover, the im- 
portance of this fairly dependable 
source of food was greater than its 
money value would indicate in times 
of uncertain industrial employment. 
Comparing these figures with indus- 
trial incomes which for half the group 
surveyed ran less than $500 a year, 
we are certainly not justified in dis- 
missing this supplementary income as 
unimportant, particularly since the 
non-farm income probably represented 
the maximum attainable rather than 
& sum which might have been in- 
creased if the farming work had been 


lessened. To be sure, the figures quoted 
are gross returns, and take no account 
of out-of-pocket expenses for land, 
seed, fertilizer, etc. Even counting 
these, however, does not change the 
general conclusion that the part-time 
farming has been well worthwhile. 

Among the 1,113 part-time farm- 
ers studied were 398 Negroes. A clear- 
cut distinction between the two races 
is difficult to draw, in part because 
of certain technical features in the 
presentation of the data. On the whole, 
the scale of part-time farming seems 
to have been somewhat smaller among 
Negroes than among whites, but the 
degree of variation in each race was 
undoubtedly great. In the case of both 
Negroes and whites, the amount of 
part-time farming actually done, and 
the amount which is really desirable, 
depends to large extent upon a num- 
ber of circumstances, some mentioned 
above, which are outside the control of 
the individual. 

While the authors of the report are 
convinced that part-time farming has 
been an important source of supple- 
mentary income, they are commenda- 
bly modest in viewing the program as 
a real device for solving our economic 
problem. To begin with, they reject 
the idea that the small-scale farming 
in question is in any sense a sub- 
stitute for relief. The idea of “siphon- 
ing off” our excess population into 
some sort of subsistence farming finds 
little support here. In the second 
place, they recognize that part-time 
farming implies certain indispensable 
conditions. Since it can be no more 
than a supplement to industrial in- 
come, the opportunity for industrial 
employment must exist. Moreover, it 
is obvious that good land, reasonably 
priced (for ownership or renting) must 
be sufficiently accessible so that the 
transportation problem may be met. 
In the third place, successful part- 
time farming involves a minimum of 
3% to 5 hours of work per day in 
the spring and summer. Such a burden 
of labor may be undertaken far more 
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reasonably by a worker only partially 
employed, with desperate need to sup- 
plement his tiny income than by one 
fully employed in the mill. In the 
latter case, it is easy to throw the 
farming work on the family, and have 
as a result a rural sweatshop. 

As a result of their awareness of 
the rigidly circumscribed possibilities 
of part-time farming, the authors con- 
fine their recommendation as to gov- 
ernment activities to a program of 
encouragement, through education and 
perhaps small loans, to existing part- 
time farming, rather to an effort to 
extend the practice. With this one can 
have little disagreement. Certainly 
there are industrial wage-earners who, 
because of the shortness of hours, 
availability of land, natural pro- 
clivities, and what not, should be 
encouraged in their gardening. One 
suspects that there are relatively few 
cases in which part-time farming is 
really justified, but this is not the 
chief issue. 

The most important feature of the 
idea of part-time farming is that it 
implies above all else the fundamental 
opportunity to gain a livelihood in 
industrial work. Granted this, one can 
have no objection to aiding a wage 
earner in further increasing his well 
being by after-hours work, particu- 
larly if his industrial income is suf- 
ficiently large to begin with so that 
his supplementary activity is in a 
real sense “voluntary.” It is the neces- 
sity of providing adequate industrial 
opportunity under conditions making 
general part-time farming feasible 
which accounts for the weakness of 
well-intentioned schemes for “re- 
settling” our population so as to com- 
bine agriculture and industry. To be 
sure, we can build towns with houses 
erected on five-acre plots, and shoe 
factories in the centers. But it happens 
that we already have shoe factories 
which will compete (successfully or 
unsuccessfully, either is equally bad) 
with our new one. If the government 
were to take over the entire control 
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of our economic life, it would be per- 
fectly feasible to plan the expansion 
of our industrial equipment in such 
a way as to provide for a closer inte- 
gration of agriculture and industry, or 
for that matter, of other sections of 
our economic life. But the fact is that 
we leave our industrial development 
largely in the hands of private indi- 
viduals, and since this is so, we must 
recognize the limitations of any 
scheme, such as the combination of 
agriculture and industry, which is es- 
sentially a scheme involving economic 
planning. If one is arguing the ques- 
tion whether a socialized economy 
would in the long run be more bene- 
ficial than the kind we have, the possi- 
bility of combining economic activities 
would no doubt be one point on the 
affirmative. But the people who 
sponsor such projects have no inten- 
tion of arguing this question. One ex- 
cellent way of separating the wheat 
from the chaff in New Deal policy 
is to distinguish between those de- 
sirable objectives which operate within 
our present economic framework 
(such as social security, the Wagner 
Act and, stepchild though it is, low 
cost housing) and those which, though 
they seem desirable, imply a greatly 
modified economic system. 

E. E. Lewis, 

Dept. of Economics, 

Howard University 


A Guide to the National Capital 


The Federal Writers’ Project by 
employing needy writers in all states 
to compile and edit a series of guide 
books has given to the American pub- 
lic a cultural and historical portrait 
of the past and present of our country.’ 
Already, guide books for different 
states have been published and have 
had a large sale. In subject make-up 
these guides go beyond the plan of 
the conventional guidebook and pre- 





*Works Progress Administration, Wash- 
ington, City and Capital. Washington : Govt. 
P.O. 1937. Pp. 1,140. 
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sent as complete a picture as possible 
of the political, economic, industrial 
and cultural history of American com- 
munities, “their contemporary scene, 
as well as the specific points of in- 
terest ordinarily sought out by the 
tourist”—a large order for persons of 
various temperaments, interests and 
ability. 

The editors of the Washington 
Guide have been successful in present- 
ing an excellent description of public 
buildings, monuments, churches, his- 
toric houses, libraries, schools, mu- 
seums, art galleries, governmental 
departments, bureaus and independent 
agencies. The cultural life of Washing- 
ton is indicated in very readable 
sections on art, music, drama, archi- 
tecture and literature along with the 
history, topography, climatic condi- 
tions, plant and animal life. Scientific 
and religious trends in Washington 
and all the numerous organizations 
pertaining to the same (there is no 
small number of these) are fully de- 
scribed. 

Tours in the City and the environs 
of Alexandria, Bladensburg, Virginia, 
etc., reveal an amazing amount of 
history and description, presented 
nowhere before and to the local resi- 
dent opening unknown vistas of in- 
terest in his immediate environment. 

Twenty-three out of 1,141 pages of 
the Guide are devoted to the Negro 
in Washington, a startlingly small 
amount of space in which to depict 
the Negro’s contribution to life, his- 
tory and the cultural development of 
Washington. Some occasional ma- 
terial, however, appears elsewhere 
throughout the book. For example, 
there are a few words given to Howard 
University under the general heading 
Universities and Colleges, and to 
Frederick Douglass Memorial Home 
under the heading Historic Houses, 
Slavery, Abolitionism, etc. The story 
of the Negro in Washington is treated 
under three period divisions (1) 
From the Beginnings to the Civil 
War, (2) From the Civil War to the 


turn of the Century, (3) The Twen- 
tieth Century. 

The events treated begin with the 
story of the appointment by George 
Washington of Benjamin Banneker 
(a Negro mathematician, who helped 
survey and lay out the City) and ex- 
tend to the Negro’s place in Washing- 
ton today. Events and conditions af- 
fecting both slave and freeman in the 
days before emancipation, occupa- 
tions of freemen, racial conflicts, edu- 
cational efforts, housing, religious 
institutions, the work of Freedmen’s 
Bureau, lodges, politics, literature, 
music, journalism, social agencies aid- 
ing the Negro, crime, theatrical and 
club life, and society are some of the 
topics briefly treated. 

From a survey which deals with so 
many topics and persons it is neces- 
sary to omit many details. Even if 
one does feel that the Negro in Wash- 
ington has been given a rather re- 
stricted treatment, the style of the 
section on the Negro is exceptionally 
clear and renders the complicated 
detail like chatty narrative. Other 
sections of the book have received 
commensurable treatment. 

A calendar of events, and appendix 
containing a list of statues, monu- 
ments and memorials, a chronology of 
events and a bibliography to which is 
added a good index constitute further 
assets of this excellent guide to Wash- 
ington. The bulky size of the Guide 
is even now a permanent discourage- 
ment to the tourist who wishes to take 
his commentary along. The Guide has 
many good illustrations and a few 
maps; but the thick glazed paper 
used has helped make it an unwieldy 
volume, far beyond hand-size. 

Since state and regional guides are 
to be supplemented by separate pub- 
lications dealing with various subjects 
and people, it is to be hoped that some 
of these publications will give a more 
complete picture of the Negro’s con- 
tribution to American life than have 
those sections which have appeared 
in state guides, particularly for the 
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Philadelphia and New England guides, 
since in these places the Negro has 
done a great deal. The lack of this 
material in these Guides may be due 
to the fact that there are very few 
Negroes employed on’ the Federal 
Writers’ Project or to the elimination 
of material on the Negro sent in to 
the editorial office on the part of the 
editors. The Savannah Guide has a 
special section written by Negroes. 
This should have been true of the 
Philadelphia and New England 
Guides. Negro writers in New Jersey 
have issued separate mimeographed 
booklets on the Negro in New Jersey 
and are preparing others which while 
they do not at all times accurately 
present the information do seem to 
stint the material required for an ade- 
quate portrait. It is regrettable that 
the few Negroes on the editorial staff 
of the Federal Writers’ Project have 
not been able for reasons unknown to 
the writer to see that the Negro is 
more fully presented, as the lack of 
information cannot be due to the lack 
of material. 
Dorotuy B. PorTER 


Two Source-Books on the Negro 


In a compact volume of almost 600 
pages, Monroe Work presents the first 
of these source-books in the ninth edi- 
tion of the Negro Year Book,: a sum- 
mary of “events affecting the Negro 
and the progress he is making through- 
out the world.” The first edition of the 
Negro Year Book appeared in 1912, 
since then eight additional volumes 
have appeared at various times during 
the past twenty-five years, an indi- 
cation that the volume is occasional 
rather than yearly as its subtitle “an 
annual encyclopedia” would suggest. 

The present volume comprises fifty- 
one divisions which appear under 
seven general heads as follows: The 
Negro in the United States, The Negro 


*Work, Monroe, Negro Year Book. An 
Annual Encyclopedia of the Negro, 1987- 
1938. Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: Negro 
Year Book Co., 1937. Pp. 575. 


in Latin America, The Negro in 
Europe, The Negro in Africa, The 
Negro in Poetry and Fine Arts, Litera- 
ture of the Negro and Directory of 
Newspapers, Organizations and Social 
Service Centers. In addition to bring- 
ing up-to-date many of the sections 
of the Year Book, the editor has added 
new information concerning Negro 
progress and activities. “The Negro 
in Politics,’ “The National Youth 
Administration,” “The Negro in the 
New Deal,” “Law-Suits to Compel 
State Universities to Admit Negroes,” 
“Residential Segregation,” “Tenant 
Farmers and Sharecroppers Unions,” 
“Resettlement and Slum Clearance 
Projects,” “Youth on Relief” and the 
“Political Appointments of Negroes” 
are some of the new topics presented. 
Sections that appear in each edition 
of the Year Book, for example on 
education, crime, educational dis- 
tinctions, awards, business, inventions, 
etc., have been expanded to include 
information through 1936. But sev- 
eral sections which have appeared in 
most of the editions have not been 
revised or expanded which would 
imply the lack of progress in the 
particular field in the last six years, 
or the omission of information on the 
part of the editor. Particularly is this 
true for art, music and drama, where 
with the aid of the Works Progress 
Administration Negroes have achieved 
much publicity and made noticeable 
progress. Negro participation, in radio 
activities and motion pictures, has 
likewise made progress. 

A cursory examination of the con- 
tents of the volume will reveal that 
a great amount of information on the 
Negro in the United States appears 
in all of the editions of the Year Book; 
for example, there have always been 
sections on slavery, the free Negro, 
education, business, lynchings, reli- 
gion, occupations, population, soldiers, 
and sections that could now well be 
omitted in order to make space for 
material of a current nature. 

The writer feels that the various 
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fields surveyed could be more fully 
and accurately covered by specialists 
in these fields selected to contribute 
the sections in which they are 
authorities. One encyclopedist can 
hardly be expected to cover every- 
thing, indicate trends and significant 
developments in many fields, record 
achievements and events of indi- 
viduals and groups, compare statistics 
and include information about people 
everybody has heard of and mention 
those that few have heard of. Thus, 
with one individual accepting the re- 
sponsibility for all the data, the 
reliability and adequacy of the com- 
pilation are necessarily endangered. 

Readers will find it difficult to ac- 
count for discrepancies between the 
totals for all lynchings as given in the 
1932 edition and subsequently re- 
ported in the 1937 edition. A com- 
parison of these figures suggests that 
these changes may be due to correc- 
tions made after additional informa- 
tion had been gathered. Still we 
cannot deny the fact that one set of 
these figures must be incorrect. In 
other places figures show unusual de- 
creases or increases without an ex- 
planation of the cause by the Editor. 
Are they corrections or errors-of the 
printer? 

Cross references and the lack of 
sufficient entries in the index make 
the volume less easy to use. For ex- 
ample there is no reference in the 
index to Father Divine under Divine, 
Father, or George Baker. Under the 
heading religious sects among Negroes 
on p. 7217, however, one finds men- 
tion of him. The index contains no 
entry for religious sects, sects or cults, 
but this material is found in the index 
under the broad subject church. The 
names of many persons do not appear 
in the index although there is in- 
formation about them as individuals 
in the body of the work. Other indi- 
cation as to the lack of material in 
the book may be seen by the fact 
that there are unfortunate omissions 
of such broad subjects as Motion Pic- 


tures, Texas Centennial (Negro par- 
ticipation in), Federal Music projects 
and the Negro, Green Pastures Motion 
picture (which was one of the ten best) , 
radio, science, Duncan, Todd (Star of 
Porgy and Bess) , Pelham, Frederick B. 
(well known electrician and radio ex- 
pert) and Baker, George, as mentioned 
above, etc. 

General suggestions for improving 
the volume are a necrology list, a 
chronology of events for the year; 
more thorough indexing; better ar- 
rangement of subject matter, mainly 
by placing lists of organizations cog- 
nate to the subject of a given division 
and related material together; biblio- 
graphical footnotes to “first” state- 
ments of historical facts; shorter 
annotations for the books listed which 
would provide space for more books 
and less repetition of information 
which has appeared in earlier volumes, 
except of course, for comparative and 
summary statistics. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the 
Negro Year Book is the only docu- 
ment of its kind which attempts to 
give concise information on the black 
race throughout the world. It is well 
adapted for ready reference and 
should be useful in home, office and in 
libraries. 


A second source-book is found in 
the need for an index to the careers 
of outstanding Negro men and women 
which has been felt by educators, 
librarians, professional, business per- 
sons and others for many years. This 
need has been met partially by the 
publication of four editions of Who’s 
Who in Colored America.” The editor 
and publisher, Thomas Yenser states 
in his foreword that the volume gives 
biographical data concerning promi- 
nent persons of African descent who 


2 Who’s Who in Colored America. A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Notable Living Per- 
sons of African Descent in America, 1933- 
1937 (Fourth Edition). Brooklyn, New York, 
Thomas Yenser, Editor and Publisher, 1937. 
Pp. 608. 
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were living at the time of compilation 
and whose positions or record or 
achievement makes them of general 
interest. “Eligibility has been based 
on achievement, due latitude being 
allowed for persons whose efforts show 
promise of future accomplishments or 
who, by reason of establishing a prece- 
dent in some particular work, make it 
arbitrary that a record be made of 
the fact.” 

According to the compiler every ef- 
fort was made to obtain information 
to make the volume as useful as 
possible. He travelled extensively, 
visiting many places and interviewing 
many people, in order to obtain in- 
formation from outstanding persons. 
Notwithstanding, the sincere effort on 
the part of the editor to obtain in- 
formation, many leaders of the Negro 
race occupying high positions and 
persons who have achieved in various 
professions have been omitted and 
the majority of the sketches included 
are out-of-date, in many instances no 
changes being made in the sketches 
for the last several years. Seven out 
of twelve Negro individuals listed in 
American Men of Science are not in- 
cluded in Who’s Who in Colored 
America and eight living persons in- 
cluded in Who’s Who in America out 
of the total of seventy-six living per- 
sons included fail to appear in the 
volume in question. Failure on the 
part of the editor to include well- 
known persons makes one wonder on 
what further criteria than those stated 
in his preface, selections for inclusion 
are made. It must be true that much 
of the incompleteness in biographical 
data is due to the lack of response 
on the part of many persons to the 
questionnaire or request for revised 
sketches sent them by the compiler. 
It is not uncommon for compilers 
seeking this type of information to 
have difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion desired. When this is true the aid 
of several persons is needed to obtain 
the information. 

In addition to the series of sketches 
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there is one page entitled—Believe it 
or Not comprising statements concern- 
ing supposedly unusual attainments 
of Negroes. A necrology list indicates 
the death of fifty-one persons since 
the last edition. 

The size of the volume would be 
greatly reduced if it were printed on 
thinner paper and its appearance 
would be enhanced very much were 
the photographs more carefully se- 
lected and reproduced by a more com- 
petent process. 

In spite of its lack of up-to-date- 
ness, this volume is_ the only 
biographical dictionary devoted en- 
tirely to Negroes. It is in constant use 
by many persons and such use fre- 
quently brings to mind the need for 
better or more complete biographical 
dictionaries. It seems this need 
cannot be fully met until such an 
enterprise is properly financed. 

Dorotuy B. Porter 


French Colonial Policy in the 
Cameroons 


The entire Cameroon area in West 
Africa occupies about 190,000 square 
miles. At present, the country is ad- 
ministered by French and British man- 
dates. The French mandated territory 
includes the greater part of the country 
and was ceded to France from Ger- 
many under terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. During the last twenty years 
that France has occupied the rather 
populous (there are more than two mil- 
lion inhabitants) Cameroon country, 
she has done much for the black 
inhabitants, according to French au- 
thorities. The modern technical aid 
given to agriculture, forestry and 
vetenarian activities has revolutionized 
agriculture and improved the resources 
of both native and European farmers 
and caused a rational development of 
cultural riches and a remunerative re- 
turn of profit from various products. 

The findings here presented* were 


*Labouret, Henri, Le Cameroun. Paris: 
Paul Hartmann, 1937. Pp. 259. 
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written by M. Henri Labouret after a 
six months’ stay in the Cameroons. 
The study was also projected for and 
discussed at La Conférence des Hautes 
Etudes Internationales under Le Rég- 
lement Pacifique des Problémes Inter- 
nationaux which met in Paris from 
June 28 to July 3, 1937. 

The mechanical efficiency of the 

French program is indeed impressive. 
It is the result of thorough organiza- 
tion preceded by a theoretical deter- 
mination of the ends to be gained. It 
reaches the very bottom of soulessness, 
however, when applied to pure ad- 
ministrative control and to educational 
devices. In these departments it has 
meant putting “trustees”, 7.e., picked 
natives and “hard-boiled” officials into 
supervisory posts; it has meant, even 
more significantly, the suppression of 
native languages and the teaching of 
native dialects in the schools. The ad- 
ministrative policy explaining such 
necessity is thus expressed— 
La lecture, le calcul, l’écriture ne sont que 
des enseignements accessoires, dont |’étude 
doit tendre 4 renforcer l’enseignement du 
francais, qui est 4 la base de nos programmes 
et dont la connaissance est de toute nécessité 
pour l’acquisition des connaissances futures 
de nos éléves. 

C’est par la langue francaise uniquement 
que les maitres européens et les moniteurs, 
servant hors de leur région d’origine, peuvent 
entrer en communication avec les éléves; 
c'est par elle que nous pourrons fournir aux 
populations la possibilité de nous com- 
prendre et de s’entretenir avec nous dans 
notre langue... . 


The achievements in agriculture re- 
ported by the mandate are prodigious 
and stand, if we may believe in them, 
as a realistic justification of the me- 
chanistic approach of French colonial 
administration. Under the German or 
imperial regime scientific agriculture 
remained in an embryonic state. The 
natives were the victims of both nature 
and a stupid colonial policy. Under 
the republican regime it has meant, 
first, the provisioning of impoverished 


native farmers; second, the making of 
new farms and the reclamation of old 
ones, systematic planting against 
drought which is an annual visitor in 
the region, and the instruction of na- 
tives in the cultivation of products for 
export. In order to stabilize and control 
these activities an inspectorship of 
agriculture with auxiliary offices has 
been set up. Native codperatives have 
been encouraged in order to distribute 
the instruments of agricultural pur- 
suits, to aid in creating common stores 
and to bring the quality of native hous- 
ing up to an efficient level. 

Both France and Germany obtained 
African colonies by granting vast con- 
cessions, originally to developing com- 
panies. This is now frankly admitted 
by France as a serious, not to say, un- 
humanitarian error. She has, therefore, 
introduced legislation by way of “pre- 
serving” the rights of the natives and 
favoring mild concessions. Neverthe- 
less, certain great companies still pour 
their francs into various agricultural 
and commercial enterprises that with- 
draw yearly enormous quantities of 
foodstuffs and building materials from 
the Cameroons. The two principle con- 
cessions are The Pastoral and Com- 
mercial African and the Darmagnac 
Firm, the first with a capital of five 
million francs has undertaken one 
venture in milk products and another 
in glass manufacture. The other in- 
stalled at Nkongsamba, is financing 
broad-scale farming and coffee-culture. 
But we are only permitted to assume 
that these enterprises afford a remun- 
erative employment to the natives who 
form the backbone of their personnel. 

The author of this book claims to 
present the figures and the facts of the 
situation under French mandate with 
objectivity but without interpretation. 
If he has not overlooked any important 
information on the Cameroon terri- 
tory, then we can truthfully say his 
review gives us a most valuable insight 
into the policy, functions and ex- 
pedients of French Colonial adminis- 
tration. Certainly no one can say that 
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these details present a beautiful and 
inspiring picture; but there can no 
longer be any doubt that the French 
are proceeding constructively and even 
gently in the Cameroons. 

Dorotuy B. Porter 


Colonial Administration! 


Since the expansion of European 
civilization, beginning in the sixteenth 
century, one of the most important 
problems facing the modern world has 
been the relation of white civilization 
to the so-called backward or darker 
races. The problem was first met by the 
ruthless extermination or subjugation 
of the “backward” peoples to their 
white conquerors. Even during the 
short interlude, when some of the 
thinkers of western Europe indulged 
in romantic adoration of the “noble 
savage”, practical politics in the ad- 
ministration of subject peoples fol- 
lowed the policy of ruthless extinction 
of inferior peoples. Social Darwinism 
and an evolutionary anthropology 
based upon a scheme in which races 
were placed in a hierarchy of intellec- 
tual capacity tended to afford theoreti- 
eal justification for the policies 
dictated by the desire for economic 
advantages. But, fortunately, a grow- 
ing humanitarianism, resistance on the 
part of the inferior races, and the ad- 
vance in anthropological knowledge 
has changed the picture. 

This monograph by Doctor Meek, 
who has already gained distinction as 
a student of the Negro, represents the 
enlightened attitude of the modern 
world toward the problem of the rela- 
tion of the European races to the 
“primitive” or “backward” races. As 
Lord Lugard says in the Foreword: 


Dr. C. K. Meek belongs to that modern 
schoo] of Anthropology—better described as 
“Sociology”—which is concerned with re- 


*Meek, C. K., M.A., DSc. Oxon., Law 
and Authority in a Nigerian Tribe, with a 
foreword by The Right Hon. Lord Lugard, 
London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 372. 


search into the social constitution, the be- 
liefs, and the methods of maintaining inter- 
nal discipline in the tribes of Africa. The 
result has been to place at the disposal of 
administrators in the Tropics invaluable in- 
formation and suggestions which the meagre 
cadre of officials in the earlier years had 
neither the training nor the time to acquire. 


In order to appreciate the present at- 
titude of enlightened administrators, 
we might cite the author’s statement 
in regard to the institution of “law” 
among primitive peoples. 


The mentality of primitive peoples does not 
differ essentially from our own, as any 
European knows who has lived at close quar- 
ters with “natives.” It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that their norms of conduct should 
diverge very profoundly from ours. And so 
what are crimes or torts to us are for the 
most part crimes or torts to them. We may 
go even further and say that their “gentle- 
men” are ours and ours are theirs. But as 
their social, political, and economic organiza- 
tion, and also their religious conceptions, 
are different from ours, and they have not 
yet formed the habit of “departmentaliz- 
ing” their thoughts and activities, it is not 
an easy matter to define, in terms of what 
we understand by “law,” all those authorita- 
tive forces which regulate the conduct of 
members of primitive communities. For our 
word “law” carries with it very definite im- 
plications of state authority, judges and 
magistrates, codes and courts, police and 
prisons, which have no counterpart in primi- 
tive society where the regulation of conduct 
is not “departmentalized” or standardized 
into a rigid institution. 


The present study is not only a thor- 
ough study of culture of the Ibo-speak- 
ing people in South-Eastern Nigeria, 
but it contains recommendations for 
the administration of these people. The 
theory underlying this administration 
is that made famous by Lord Lugard— 
The Dua) Mandate or Indirect Rule. 
The policy of “Indirect Rule” at- 
tempts, one might say, to facilitate 
the transition of “primitive” or pre- 
literate people to civilized ways of life 
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in order that they may suffer a mini- 
mum amount of socia] and personal 
disorganization. The author recognizes 
that such a policy might be criticized 
on the grounds that it may degenerate 
into “a policy of stagnation and segre- 
gation, preventing the spread of edu- 
cation and new ideas, and seeking to 
stereotype institutions which might 
soon cease to have any functional 
validity. In this way it would defeat 
the very object for which it was 
framed, namely the provision of a 
bridge by which the people might pass 
safely from the old culture to the new. 
It would prevent them from making 
that gradual but necessary adaptation 
which would save them from being 
swept away by the torrent of new re- 


ligious, economic, social, and political 
forces. If ‘Indirect Rule’ is to avoid 
this danger, and it is a danger which 
has caused the policy to be viewed 
with grave suspicion by many Euro- 
peans and also by progressive Africans, 
then it cannot afford to be static, but 
must be essentially evolutionary and 
constructive. The native institutions 
must be given full scope to adapt 
themselves to changing conditions.” 
This book, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, represents a solid and impor- 
tant contribution to the problem of 
colonia) administration, and might be 
read with profit by Americans who are 
dealing with problems of racial mi- 
norities. 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(Myrtle R. Phillips) 


Johnson, Charles S., “The Present 
Status and Trends of the Negro 
Family”? Social Forces, 16: 247-57, D 
1937. 

This study notes, statistically, the 
changes in the status of the Negro 
family over a period of seventy years 
and sets forth a basis for the interpre- 
tation of these changes. The major 
thesis is that change in the status of the 
Negro family is primarily a matter of 
acculturation which has been aided 
and stimulated by several rapid and 
successive changes experienced by the 
Negro family. The important changes 
are: (1) the sudden change from a 
simple, rural life-pattern to the com- 
plex life of the city; (2) the change 
from a matriarchal family pattern to a 
patriarchal pattern; (3) change from 
an environment in which social life 
was conditioned by the necessity for 
subordination to personal authorities 
to a social life regimented by law; (4) 
change from a caste to a class organi- 
zation of society; (5) shift from a rural 


* Presented at the meeting of the Southern 
Sociological Society in Birmingham, Ala- 


bama, April 2, 1937. 


to an urban economy; (6) a change 
from a non-literate to a literate world; 
and (7) a change from a personal and 
familial system of control to direct 
institutional control. 

Johnson summarizes the status of 
the Negro family in the United States 
as follows: total number of Negro 
families, 2,803,756; farm families in 
rural South, 962,401; non-farm or 
small town families 45,767; urban 
families in South, 775,189; urban 
families in North, 576,328; farm 
tenants in rural South, 80 per cent; 
property owners rural South, 19 per 
cent; and small-town property owners, 
32.3 per cent. The author classifies the 
Negro families into five groups: rural- 
on-plantation; _rural-off-plantation; 
small-town; urban; and “upper”. The 
character of family organization, 
trend, and present status of each group 
are defined. Crime, delinquency, il- 
legitimacy, and the changing fertility 
rate of Negro families characterize the 
cultural shocks involved in the cultural 
expansion of these Negro families. 


Pisula, Cecilia, “Behavior Problems of 


Children from High and Low Socio- 
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Economic Groups,” Mental Hygiene, 
21: 452-5, J] 1937. 


The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the characteristic behavior 
difficulties of children of the higher 
socio-economic group. Case histories 
of 100 children, 22 boys and 78 girls, 
60 per cent of whom were between 
eight and fifteen years of age, were 
selected from the Washington Child 
Guidance Clinic for this study. Fifty 
of these case histories were of children 
from “comfortable” homes and fifty 
of children from “dependent” homes. 
The groups were equated on the basis 
of age and sex. A total of 355 behavior 
problems classified as: habit, aggres- 
sive personality, submissive person- 
ality, and educational difficulty prob- 
lems, was revealed. The outstanding 
difference between the two groups was 
that: “children from the more comfort- 
able homes showed more school malad- 
justments, more problems based on 
‘sub-missive’ traits, fewer problems 
based on ‘aggressive’ traits, and about 
an equal number of ‘faulty-habit’ 
problems.” 


Harmon, Catherine, “Racial Differ- 
ences In Reaction Time At The 
Pre-School Level,” Child Develop- 
ment, 8: 279-81, S 1937. 


This study was undertaken to deter- 
mine whether or not racial differences 
are apparent in the simple reaction 
time of children. The subjects were 30 
Mexican, 32 Negro, and 28 Jewish 
children, ages 34% to 64%; and 13 
Indian children, ages 44% to 744. Most 
of these children were from the lower 
socio-economic groups. The apparatus 
used was the Miles Reaction Time 
Board. Reaction speed was measured 
in terms of the median, expressed in 
sigma units. The results show (1) that 
Italians at all age ranges tested, react 
more quickly and appear to be more 
stable than the other races; (2) the 
tendency to diffuse reaction is at all 
ages less marked in the Italians than 
in the other races; (3) Italians showed 


@ more mature type of reaction, age 
for age, than the other groups; (4) 
Negroes rank next below the Italians 
in speed throughout all the age ranges; 
(5) Indians were slower than the other 
races; and (6) individual differences 
are marked in all ages and races. This 
investigation, says the author, suggests 
that true racial differences in reaction 
time may exist. 


Daykin, Walter L., “Negro Types in 
American White Fiction,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 22: 45-52, S-O 
1937. 

This article sets forth the historical 
changes that have taken place in the 
literary treatment of the Negro char- 
acter in American white fiction be- 
tween 1620 and 1937. Daykin says 
that white American novelists have 
portrayed the Negro from at least five 
points of view. Between 1620-1800 the 
Negro was treated with emotional in- 
difference—he was accepted as part 
of the situation. To the colonial writers 
the Negro was either a troublesome 
and repulsive black person and a slave 
by divine right, or an object of pity. 
During this period the Negroes were 
secondary or background figures, sel- 
dom ever primary characters in the 
fiction. During the slavery controversy 
the sentimental treatment of Negro 
characters reached its highest point. 
Anti-slavery novelists developed a 
Negro character that was noble, moral, 
ambitious, and intelligent, but crushed 
by circumstances of life. After the 
Civil War, novels treating the Negro 
emphasized his fine and loyal behavior 
and his problems. Since 1920 emphasis 
has shifted from virtues and evils of 
the Negro to his problems. The present 
tendency is toward the sentimental, 
humorous, and objective treatment of 
Negro characters. Factors contributing 
to the changes according to Daykin 
are: changes in literary taste, fashion, 
and social thought of the times; 
changes in Negro personality and cul- 
ture; and changes in the race relation- 
ships. 
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Steggerda, Morris, “Testing Races For 
The Threshold of Taste, With PTC,” 
Journal of Heredity, 28: 309-310, 
S$ 1937. 


The purpose of this study was to 
determine the extent to which races 
differ in their ability to detect various 
strengths of phenyl-thio-carbamide. 
The subjects of the experiment were 
125 whites, 202 Negroes, 29 Maya In- 
dians and 58 Navajo Indians. Tests 
patterned after those designed by 
Blakeslee, in which paper’ impreg- 
nated with different solutions of PTC 
were chewed by the subjects, were 
used. The subjects began with the low- 
est concentration and continued: chew- 
ing until they were sure of their taste 
reaction. The findings show that races 
differ in their expressiveness toward 
the taste of PTC. The whites were the 
most expressive and the Navajo In- 
dians the least. The author concludes 
that difficulties in racial testing neces- 
sitate a more objective measure than 
the comment of the subject. 


Smith, Mapheus, “Racial Origins of 
Eminent Personages,” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 32: 63-73, 
Ap—Je 1937. 


In an effort to define the relative 
racial contribution of persons of cer- 
tain known degrees of eminence the 
author (1) reviews the data that define 
the contributions of the Caucasian, 
Negro, and Mongolian racial groups to 
a recognized group of eminent per- 
sonages; (2) identifies the hereditary 
factors that offer possible explanations 
of the race differences in the origin of 
eminent men; and (3) evaluates the 
relationship of race status to the origin 
of eminent men. The _ emphasis 
throughout the article is on the Negro. 

The Negro has, according to the data 
reviewed, about one chance to every 
thirty of the non-Negro group of ob- 
taining the same degree of eminence. 
The American Indian has almost three 
times as many chances for eminence 
as the Negro. Two kinds of hereditary 
factors are suggested as possible ex- 


planations of the race differences in 
the origin of eminent men: (1) differ- 
ences in average intellectual status or 
ability or in variability of intellectual 
status or ability, and (2) differences in 
central tendency or variability that are 
inherited. Evidence from intelligence 
test performance, the author claims, 
shows the Negro to be far below the 
Caucasian in intellectual ability. Data 
obtained from studies on race mixture, 
he finds, support the contention that 
the mulatto has a superiority over the 
pure-blood Negro in chances of highest 
position in the Negro group of at least 
55 to 1, and in chances of obtaining 
superior recognition of at least 30 to 
1. Data from studies of variability of 
the intelligence of races favor whites in 
comparison with Negroes. 

Because the same intellectual and 
psychological differences between Cau- 
casians and Negroes do not exist be- 
tween Caucasians and Mongolians, 
and because, in spite of this fact, Mon- 
golian-Caucasian differences were 
found to be almost as large as the 
Negro-Caucasian differences, the au- 
thor doubts that the factors which 
seemed to account for Negro-Cau- 
casian differences in the production of 
eminent men are really of causal sig- 
nificance. He concludes that such 
factors as: racial social status, eco- 
nomic status, occupational distribu- 
tion, educational opportunities, and 
socially conditioned personality traits 
really explain eminence. 


Nadel, S. F., “A Field Experiment in 
Racial Psychology,” British Journal 
of Psychology, 28: 195-211, O 1937. 


The primary aim of this investiga- 
tion was “to discover ‘typical’ psycho- 
logical traits among groups of different 
culture.” Emphasis was given to a 
qualitive comparative analysis of the 
higher mental process—perception, 
memory, and thinking—of two primi- 
tive peoples. Forty boys, twenty from 
the Yoruba and twenty from the Nupe 
tribes in Northern Nigeria, living under 
similar conditions but markedly differ- 
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ent cultures, were subjects for this ex- 
periment. Two types of materials were 
used: (1) a set of six pictures of 
familiar scenes and objects, and (2) 
an original story written by the inves- 
tigator but modeled on a native folk 
tale of a type common to both tribes. 
The content of the narrative evoked 
five types of responses: (1) set phrases 
and formulae, (2) rational aspects, 
(3) situational aspects, (4) emotional 
and moral aspects, and (5) arrange- 
ment and order. The findings of the 
experiment follow: 


1. The results show a marked difference in 
the responses of the two groups. In the 
story experiment one tribe laid stress on 
logical and rational elements while the 
other showed distinct appreciation of 
situational facts and connections of time 
and place. In the picture experiment the 
response of the first group was meaning- 
oriented, the response of the second 
enumerative and appreciative of spatial 
arrangement. 

2. Between the cultural differentiation and 
the psychological differentiation there 
exists close correspondence. The dualism 
of culture and psychological responses are 
incidental; the investigation reveals in 
fact three different psychological types 
distributed in different proportion among 
the two groups. 


The investigator concluded that the ex- 
periments “prove the existence of an 
essential correspondence between the 
specific organization of the culture and 
the traits and dispositions which char- 
acterize the psychological make-up or 
‘type’ of the group.” 


Allen, Walker M., M.D., “Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, A Study in Genius,” 
Psychoanalytic Review, 25: 52-82, 
Ja 1938. 


This is the third of a series cf studies 
under the general heading ‘“Psycho- 
gentic Studies in Race Psychology,” 
edited by Ben Karpman, M.D. The 
major objective of the study is to give 
the reader insight into the poet’s com- 
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plex personality through an interpreta- 
tion of his works. The author concludes 
that the poet’s personality was a mix- 
ture of a number of associated neurotic 
tendencies. Paraphiliac trends, such 
as: autoerotism, homosexuality, im- 
potence, sadism, or masochism are re- 
vealed through a consideration of the 
poet’s choice of close friends, his love 
for male children, his marital diff- 
culties, and alcoholic debauches. In 
proof of Dunbar’s tendency toward 
homosexuality and pedophilia, the au- 
thor calls attention to Dunbar’s close 
friendship for Harry Bogg, a boy of 
six or seven. Excerpts from the poet’s 
letters expressing his eternal friendship, 
love, and devotion for Harry are given. 
For example, Dunbar wrote: “ I have 
sworn eternal friendship for you. My 
passion is for flowers and you, what 
have you done to me?” The sentiment 
of “Po Little Lamb,” “Scamp,” “Two 
Little Boots,’ and “Little Brown 
Baby” is cited as additional proof of 
Dunbar’s love for boys. 

The second and third stanzas of 
“One Life” record Dunbar’s admira- 
tion for and consciousness of seedlings 
and growing flowers. This, says Allen, 
is an admission on the part of the poet 
of personal impotence. Excerpts from 
letters showing that Dunbar expected 
his mother to greet his love affair with 
“surprise” and to think his engagement 
“silly”; and the self-condemnation, ex- 
pressed in “Despair”, and later ac- 
cusation—expressed in “Parted” and 
“Jilted”—following his disappointed 
love life, are cited as additional evi- 
dence of personal impotence. 

In addition to paraphiliac tendencies 
the author says Dunbar possessed 
suicidal trends. These are demon- 
strated through citations from “The 
Right To Die,” “A Prayer,” “W’en I 
Gits Home,” and “Compensation.” 
Within Dunbar’s personality,” says the 
author, “was the ever gnawing idea 
that he was not all that he should 
be—not all that other men were.” He 
felt physically, sexually, socially, and 
financially inferior. His two great 
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drives were his love for his mother 
and his inferiority. 


Porterfield, Austin L., “Education and 
Race Attitudes,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, 21: 538-43, Jl-Ag 
1937. 

This study attempted to determine 
(1) the extent to which friendliness to 
other peoples than one’s own grows 
with the educative process, remains un- 
changed, or actually diminishes, and 
(2) the extent to which students of 
sociology differ from non-sociology 
students in their reactions to peoples 
not their own. Questionnaires based 
on the Borgardus Social Distance Re- 
cording Scale for racial and nationality 
groups were answered in 1935 by 730 
college and 105 high school students, 
and in the summer of 1936 by 183 
sociology students. From these data 
the following significant conclusions 
were drawn: 


. Friendliness for other races and nations 
than one’s own does not grow in the col- 
lege group studied as the students ad- 
vance in the educative process, unless 
direct attention is given to the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the culture and 
worth of other peoples. 

2. The social science taught in the freshman 
year of college very clearly is not con- 
ducive to the growth of friendliness or else 
its influence is counteracted by other fac- 
tors. 

. Sociology students as a group, whether 
they have had courses in race relations 
or not, showed themselves somewhat more 
friendly than non-sociology students: to- 
ward peoples other than their own. 

. Sociology students who were also students 
of religion were less given to prejudice 
than the sociology group taken as a whole. 

. Seniors graduating from college without 
courses in sociology were no more friendly 
to other nations and peoples than fresh- 
men entering college. 

. The 42 degree teachers doing graduate 
work did not differ appreciably in their 
reactions from the children of junior high 
school age except in their attitudes toward 
the Germans and the French. 
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7. Racial social distance increased steadily 
by five year periods up to the age-group 
30-34, but decreased after that. 

8. The reactions of 236 undergraduate men 
and 445 undergraduate women toward 
Negroes did not vary greatly. 


“Tf growth,” says the investigator, 
“in international and interracial 
friendliness is a sign of progress, edu- 
cation as a factor in this aspect of 
progress will have to wait upon a 
change in the attitude of teachers. Per- 
haps the attitude of the teachers is of 
more significance than the subject 
studied.” 


Monjar, Elise, “Racial Distance Reac- 
tions,’ Sociology and Social Re- 
search, 21: 559-64, JI-Ag 1937. 


This study on social distance was 
conducted in connection with the so- 
ciology classes taught by H. B. Alex- 
ander, Los Angeles Junior College, 
during the fall, 1935. The method was 
personal interview. Each of 269 per- 
sons was given a list of races and 
nationalities and directed (1) to rank 
them in the order that he would prefer 
them as neighbors, (2) to justify his 
ranking, and (3) to characterize the 
race or nationality, if possible. The 
subjects were overwhelmingly native 
white Americans of Christian faith, 
Republican or Democrat in politics, 
and middle class workers or students 
in occupation. Judged by these 269 
persons the ten racial groups fall into 
four distinct levels: (1) general uni- 
formity of favorable responses for the 
Nordic group—Irish, German, Swed- 
ish; (2) overwhelming drop in favor- 
able comments and entrance for the 
first time of the characteristics of un- 
pleasant personal appearance and low 
standards of living—Jewish and 
Italian; (3) large proportion of un- 
favorable comments, backward, lazy, 
prolific—Armenian, Japanese, Mexi- 
can; (4) the greatest amount of un- 
favorable comment—backward, hated 
intensely, sneaky, treacherous, color, 
social prejudice, unpleasant personal 
appearance—Negro and Filipino. The 
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findings show the Irish to be the least 
and the Negro and Filipino to be the 
most objectionable. The author con- 
cludes that: 


The extent of social distance and of racial 
antagonism, as revealed in the responses of 
these 269 persons interviewed, varied but 
imperceptibly with differences in creed, in 
political affiliation, and in extent of educa- 
tion. If the study may be considered a repre- 
sentative indication of the existence and of 
the character of race prejudice, it shows what 
conception and misconceptions the average 
citizen possesses. It shows how non-Nordic 
races suffer from racial antagonisms both 
just and unjust. It also indicates at what 
points the leaders among some of these 
races must labor in order to make their 
races less subject to unfavorable reactions. 


Canady, Herman G., “Adapting Edu- 
cation To The Abilities, Needs and 
Interests of Negro College Stu- 
dents,” School and Society, 46: 
437-9, O 1937. 


The author’s assumption is: intra- 
racial differences are far more impor- 
tant than inter-racial differences, 
therefore, the major responsibility of 
Negro colleges is that of providing 
curricula that will meet the individual 
differences of its students. The problem 
of educational adjustment involves 
two programs: “(1) the study and 
guidance of students, which should be- 
gin at least early in the secondary 
school period; (2) the organization of 
college curriculum, instruction and ad- 
ministration with the primary purpose 
of serving the needs of the individual.” 
Data defining the individual differ- 
ences of students may be obtained (1) 
by conducting a general testing pro- 
gram; (2) by maintaining cumulative 
records for each college student; (3) 
by developing a guidance program. 
Outstanding experiments with and 
changes in curricula, instruction, and 
administration in progressive white 
colleges show the possibilities for edu- 
cational adjustment. These, however, 
are merely suggestive. They do not 
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constitute the program to be followed 
in Negro colleges. 


Reddick, L. D., “Research Barriers in 
the South,” Social Frontier, 4: 85-6, 
D 1937. 


Reddick takes occasion in this 
article to point out barriers to research 
in the South that are of far greater 
significance than those outlined five 
years ago by Dr. Wilson Gee in Re- 
search Barriers of the South for the 
Southern Regional Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council, and 
more recently in the April, 1937 issue 
of Social Forces. 

Dr. Gee said that large numbers of 
Southern scholars were leaving the 
South to do research because of lack 
of research equipment, heavy teaching 
loads, and inadequate appropriations 
for and indifference toward research in 
the South. Reddick challenges this 
complaint: “What makes the disserta- 
tions and discussions hollow to the core 
is that these supposedly scientific stu- 
dents of human affairs ignore abso- 
lutely the most dramatic part of their 
story, the much-less-imaginary bar- 
riers to the work of a body of men in 
their midst, the Negro scholar.” Every 
barrier faced by white scholars, avers 
Reddick, is encountered with increased 
difficulty by the Negro scholar in the 
South. The most outstanding difficul- 
ties faced by Negro scholars are ex- 
perienced in efforts to secure data. 
Doors to private papers and collections 
are closed to Negroes; rarely do they 
have free access to public documents; 
and they are usually excluded from 
tax-supported libraries as well as those 
provided by philanthropy. Frequently 
entire records are removed from the 
shelves. Historical associations and 
other scientific or semi-scientific con- 
claves arrange their programs without 
thought of the Negro. There are a few 
exceptions to these general conditions, 
but it remains, 


(1) That the obstacles in the south to the 
un-“Uncle Tomish” Negro student are tre- 
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mendous, and (2) that one of the most dis- 
concerting of these is the indifference and 
occasional opposition of the white scholar. 
Without raising the question as to the 
obligation and necessity on the part of all 
thoughtful scholars to further the pursuit 
of learning, the conclusion can hardly be 
escaped that men who neglect to “universal- 
ize” their own problem by failing to include 
the more profound difficulties of their neigh- 
bors, have a flimsy basis to their appeal for 
“recognition and support.” 


Wilkerson, D. A., “Educating Negro 
Youth for Occupational Efficiency, 
Parts I, II,” National Educational 
Outlook Among Negroes, 1: 6-9, O 
1937; 6-10, D 1937. 

The author accepts the National 
Vocational Guidance Association’s 
definition of vocational guidance: 
“The process of assisting the individual 
to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter and progress in it.” He insists 
that vocational guidance is a problem 
of the “whole curriculum.” Part I of 
the article gives major attention to the 
basic point of view which, in Negro 
schools particularly, should dominate 
the vocational guidance program. The 
most fundamental question in the vo- 
cational guidance of youth says the 
author, is: Toward what shall they be 
guided? The most significant factor 
in determining a point of view is the 
underlying philosophy of the educa- 
tional program. With this in mind the 
author outlines one point of view. 
Principles which relate to the réle of 
vocational guidance as regards (1) the 
individual, (2) the social-economic 
structure, and (3) the Negro as a so- 
cial group are basic to this point of 
view. He concluded that vocational 
guidance of Negro Youth should seek 
(1) to achieve “occupational effi- 
ciency” for the individual, (2) to 
further progress toward an improved 
world of occupations, and (3) to ac- 
celerate the trends towards increased 
integration of Negro workers into all 
areas of what ever may be the existing 
occupational world. 


Part II defines the general objectives 
of vocational guidance in terms of 
twelve immediate objectives. The close 
relationship between the attainment of 
the learning products and the choice of 
learning activities raises two important 
questions: In what guidance experi- 
ences should students be directed? 
What instructional materials do these 
experiences require? Learning activi- 
ties and corresponding instructional 
materials for the attainment of speci- 
fied objectives are presented for illus- 
trative purposes. Among these are 
several that are, according to the 
author, especially appropriate for Ne- 
gro schools. A plan for using academic 
subjects to achieve desirable vocational 
objectives is given. 


Oak, V. V., “Some Outstanding Defects 
In Institutions of Higher Learning 
For Negroes,” School And Society, 
46: 357-62, S 1937. 

Defects in institutions of higher 
learning for Negroes are discussed 
under nine separate headings: (1) 
over-supply of colleges, (2) selection 
of administrators, (3) aimless curricu- 
lum, (4) lack of professional attitude, 
(5) promiscuous admission of students, 
(6) poor scholarship, (7) dogmatic 
grading system, (8) faculty problems, 
and (9) ranking of teachers. 

The following statements summarize 
the significant defects: (1) over- 
supply of colleges, resulting from un- 
justifiable curriculum expansion on the 
part of ambitious and jealous college 
and secondary school officials, has re- 
sulted in a low quality of instruction, 
low salary scale, and inadequately pre- 
pared teaching staff; (2) influence of 
politics contribute to a rapid turnover 
in the instructional and administrative 
personnel, which in turn reacts unfav- 
orably upon the effectiveness of the 
college; (3) the tendency on the part 
of Negro colleges to copy blindly the 
curricula offered in white institutions, 
which in many instances have long 
since been discarded by these institu- 
tions, makes the program of studies 
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superficial and, therefore, inadequate 
for the needs of the particular group 
of college students that the college is 
designed to serve; (4) the lax and in- 
different attitude assumed by the 
average college professor toward pro- 
fessional growth in his field fails to 
contribute to the growth of the Negro 
college. Low salaries, inadequate living 
conditions for teachers, and lack of 
appreciation for and encouragement of 
research on the part of administrators 
explain in large measure the apathetic 
attitude of the professors toward re- 
search. Notable exceptions are found 
at Fisk, Howard, and Atlanta Univer- 
sities. (5) The tendency on the part of 
administrators to measure success 
quantitatively instead of qualitatively 
has fostered low admission standards. 
Excellent products cannot be produced 
from poor material. (6) Inability to 
maintain a high standard of scholar- 
ship, due primarily to the poor edu- 
cational background that students re- 
ceive in the segregated elementary and 
secondary schools, is discouraging to 
Negro college teachers. (7) Lack of 
appreciation on the part of adminis- 
trators for the scholarly qualities of 
instructors, and the lack of freedom 
allowed qualified professors in building 
up their departments in some Negro 
colleges contribute to a transient teach- 
ing force. (8) Lack of adequate 
standards for the ranking of college 
teachers and lack of appreciation for 
refined and intelligent measures on the 
part of administrators lower the morale 
of the instructional staff and subject 
the college and its graduates to the 
criticism of standard institutions. 


Mendenhall, Marjorie Stratford, “The 
Rise of Southern Tenancy,” Yale 
Review, 26: 110-129, Autumn 1937. 


This article gives an account of the 
origin, development, and present status 
of the tenancy problem in the South. 
Emphasis is given to the least well- 
known early phases of share-cropping. 
The major thesis of the article is that 
tenancy did not grow out of the freeing 
of the slaves, neither did its develop- 
ment in the cotton states follow the 
breaking up of the plantations after 
the Civil War. The process of the eco- 
nomic decline of the agriculturists in 
South Carolina after the Eighteen- 
Twenties is used to illustrate the 
general pattern of decline that gave 
rise to tenancy in the South. Data are 
presented in support of the following 
significant conclusions: First, tenancy 
of a share-cropping type had appeared 
among white people in the South long 
before the Civil War. Second, tenancy 
in South Carolina was a result of soil 
erosion and exhaustion and the emi- 
gration of large portions of the popula- 
tion. Third, tenancy among whites in 
general was a result, probably, of an 
extractive type of agriculture too long 
continued without proper attention to 
conserving the elements of natural 
wealth. Fourth, share tenancy did not 
spread rapidly among Negroes until 
after 1867. Fifth, 1900 marks the be- 
ginning of differentiation between 
white and Negro tenants. Sixth, eco- 
nomic, statistical, and sociological sur- 
veys for the period 1880-1937, indicate 
that the later history of Southern ten- 
ancy has to a great extent followed its 
earlier outlines. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: General Activities 


WALTER G. DANIEL 


Investigations 


HE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 

of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director, 
announced in January the appoint- 
ment of a special advisory committee 
to make a study to answer the ques- 
tion “What effect the minority racial 
status of Negro Youth has upon their 
personality development.” The in- 
vestigation will make special use of 
the case study method and include the 
administration of personality inven- 
tories and attitude tests to a large 
number of individuals selected from 
different social and geographic en- 
vironments. In addition, two guidance 
centers will be established in order to 
provide clinical resources for the study 
and adjustment of young Negroes in 
practical settings. The study is to take 
special note of “the influence of segre- 
gation and isolation; the bearing upon 
personality stability of a narrow oc- 
cupational horizon; and the effects of 
limitation of participation in civil and 
social activities.” It is expected that 
the inquiry will be completed in about 
two years and the results made avail- 
able in a general volume on the race 
factor and in a series of monographs 
and popular brochures published dur- 
ing its progress. 

The General Education Board has 
made available a grant of $110,000. 
Dr. Will W. Alexander of the Farm 
Security Administration is Chairman 
of the Committee, and Dr. Robert L. 
Sutherland, Head of the Division of 
Social Sciences, Bucknell University, 
is Director. Other members of the Ad- 
visory Committee are listed as fol- 
lows: 
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Ambrose Caliver, U. S. Office of Education 
Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University 
George A. Lundberg, Bennington College 
Fred McCuiston, Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
Ira De A. Reid, Atlanta University 
Charles H. Thompson, Howard University 
Robert C. Weaver, U. S. Housing Authority 
Caroline Zachry, Progressive Education As- 
sociation 


HE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AS- 

SOCIATION is sponsoring a study of 
of the health services for Negro col- 
lege students directed by Dr. Paul B. 
Cornely, in charge of the University 
Health Service of Howard University. 
Dr. Cornely began in January a field 
trip which covers the ten states of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and North Carolina. Although the en- 
tire problem and program of student 
health is being considered, special em- 
phasis is being given to tuberculosis. 
Anticipated results of the study will 
include recommendations for improve- 
ment of administration of student 
health programs and facilities, the de- 
velopment of an awareness and spirit 
of codperation among tuberculosis 
health and educational forces, and the 
possible organization of regional con- 
ferences for periodical discussions of 
Negro students’ health. 


> Missouri STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
Necro TEACHERS released the re- 
port of its statistician, L. 8. Curtis, 
presented at its November meeting. It 
was a continuation of a study begun in 
1936 on “The present distribution of 
Negro children of school age in Mis- 
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souri and the provision of schools for 
them.” Through maps, figures, and 
tables the statistician shows the 
meager and insufficient facilities for 
the education of Negroes. Particularly 
significant is this excerpt from his re- 
port: 

The Statistician had intended to make an 
exhaustive comparative study of the salaries 
of Negro and white teachers throughout the 
state, but the records of the State Superin- 
tendent’s office do not present sufficient in- 
formation on this subject, and he was de- 
nied access to certain information which had 
been gathered for this Association from the 
files of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Columbia, Missouri. It is hoped that 
the Statistician for next year will have at his 
disposal sufficient data to make this much 
needed investigation on comparative salaries. 


Organizations and Conferences 


HE SOUTHERN EpucaTion Founpa- 

TION, which is the reorganized body 
comprehending the work done by the 
Jeanes Foundation, Slater Fund, and 
Peabody Fund, released a complete 
official list of Jeanes teachers for 1937- 
38 and of all Negro workers included 
in the personnel of state departments 
of education in the South. The list 
shows 474 teachers in 505 counties in 
13 Southern states and the Virgin Is- 
lands. The distribution is as follows: 


Alabama 41 
Arkansas 16 
Florida 27 
Georgia 51 
Kentucky 10 
Louisiana 34 
Mississippi 50 
North Carolina 59 
Oklahoma 19 
South Carolina 38 
Tennessee 27 
Texas 30 
Virginia 66 
Virgin Islands 2 


_ This contrast of 474 persons work- 
ing In 1938 to improve educational fa- 
cilities, standards, and opportunities 


with an original appointee in 1911 
shows the gain in numerical strength 
in local educational forces. Miss Vir- 
ginia Randolph, the first Jeanes teach- 
er, is listed as in active service in 
Henrico County, Virginia. 

Ten Negroes are employed in eight 
states to aid in the administration of 
education for their race, and their 
scope is not confined to work with 
Jeanes teachers. Only two—Mr. Chil- 
dress in Arkansas and Mrs. Copeland 
in Kentucky, receive any part of their 
salary from the Southern Education 
Foundation. The complete roster is 
given below: 


Alabama Mrs. Mary F. McDavid 
Arkansas R. C. Childress 

Mrs. Anna M. P. Strong 
Georgia Mrs. Helen A. Whiting 
Kentucky Mrs. Mayme L. Copeland 
Mississippi Miss Florence O. Alexander 
Missouri Roland A. Wiggins 


North Carolina Miss Marie Mclver 
Harold L. Trigg 
Virginia Archie G. Richardson 
Announcement is also made that the 
field staff consists of Arthur D. Wright, 
president; W. T. B. Williams, field 
agent; and Miss Shellie T. Northcutt, 
special Jeanes teacher. 


HE CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENT OF 

Necro LAND GRANT COLLEGES in 
annual session, November 1937 (see 
JouRNAL, VII: 96-7, Ja 1938) adopted 
the following report on findings: 


1. Aims and Objectives. We recognize that 
any serious approach to the task involved 
in revising the curricula of Land-Grant Col- 
leges to meet the needs of Negroes must 
include also a study and, if necessary, a 
restatement of the objective and aims of 
the colleges. Such a restatement must in- 
clude new fields of human endeavor, keeping 
in mind that the Land-Grant colleges for 
Negroes are in position to make a distinct 
contribution to American life and culture. 
2. Federal Aid. The glaring inequalities 
which exist in the distribution of both state 
and federal funds between schools for white 
and schools for Negroes suggest action on 
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our part which would aid in bringing about 
results as follows: (a) a type of federal aid 
to education in the states which would 
guarantee to Negro schools of the South an 
equitable share of such funds; (b) a pro- 
portionately larger amount of all federal 
funds now available to states for Land-Grant 
Colleges for use in the Land-Grant Colleges 
for Negroes; and (c), particularly, provision 
for research in our member colleges through 
federal money as made possible in the Pur- 
nell Act, George-Deen, Hatch, Smith-Lever, 
Smith-Hughes, Bankhead-Jones Acts and 
other acts. The Land-Grant Colleges for 
Negroes must have money to support an 
educational program which would be planned 
to serve adequately the needs of Negroes. 

3. Federal Tenant Purchase Program. The 
agricultural situation among Negroes in the 
South challenges our colleges to aid them by: 
(a) making available to the farm tenants, 
owners and their families the benefits of the 
federal tenant purchase program; (b) federal 
resettlement projects; (c) federal recre- 
ational programs; (d) codperative enter- 
prises; (e) farmer group buying and market- 
ing; and (f), assisting in the promotion of 
more wholesome and codperative landlord 
and tenant relationships. 

As a further aid in this connection we 
would suggest that all possible influence be 
brought to bear to secure Negro membership 
on state advisory and county committees of 
the federal tenant purchase programs. Effort 
should be made also to secure Negro man- 
agers in connection with resettlement proj- 
ects. 

4. Student Personnel Work. Programs 
should be initiated to give increased atten- 
tion to the needs of students which lie 
within and beyond the curriculum. Personnel 
programs extending from orientation and 
guidance to placement might well be de- 
veloped to greater usefulness. 

5. Faculty Personnel Work. A program 
should be designed in all of our member 
colleges to aid in the professional develop- 
ment of the faculty. This would cover re- 
cruiting, orientation and guidance for the 
new members and extend to problems of 
personal development, promotion, housing, 
health, recreation, sabbatical leave, tenure, 
and retirement for all staff members. This 


is a necessary part of any worthwhile pro- 
gram of curriculum study and revision. 

6. Research. The advancing status of our 
member institutions demands initiation of 
programs of research. Such should include 
the applied fields in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and engineering, and also human re- 
sources through economic, sociological, and 
other approaches. The research program 
should provide for student, faculty and com- 
munity participation. 

7. Graduate Work. Provision has already 
been made for advanced work in a number 
of our institutions. An increasing number of 
students will apply for courses on the gradu- 
ate level. It would seem a wise precaution 
to assure the adequacy and effectiveness of 
the undergraduate program before advanc- 
ing into the graduate field. 

8. Adult Education. Our institutions may 
render a great service through participation 
in programs of adult education. Among other 
things this would make of education a con- 
tinuous learning process extending far 
beyond graduation. The rapidity of change 
in affairs in modern society demands this 
extension of the present educational pro- 
gram. 

9. Teaching Techniques. Educational pro- 
grams providing for off-campus learning on 
the job would offer definition and reality in 
many fields especially those of Business, 
Agriculture, Home Economics and the 
Trades and Industries. 

10. Field Agents. Our colleges should 
maintain contact with industry, commerce, 
and similar activities of the area which they 
serve. Staff members charged with such re- 
sponsibility would aid in carrying the col- 
lege to the people and would in turn, bring 
back to the college concrete, timely and 
valuable findings which would contribute to 
its educational effectiveness. 

11. Faculty Representation. Encourage- 
ment should be given for faculty representa- 
tion and participation in national meetings 
in fields of their academic interest. In this 
there is large opportunity for enriching our 
academic efforts. 

12. Regional Developments. Individual 
institutions are so severely handicapped with 
respect to funds and facilities for offerings 
in certain specialized work in agriculture, 
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home economic: and mechanic arts as to 
render advanced  .rograms ineffective. There 
might be advant: ge in codperative agree- 
ment among institutions in a given region 
whereby each could develop concentrated 
work of a higher type in specific fields, by 
the elimination of duplication of effort in 
several fields. 

13. Labor Relations and Unionism. De- 
velopments in labor situations inevitably 
affect the Negro as a worker. It would seem 
to be the province of the Land-Grant Col- 
leges to offer studies in this field designed 
to prepare trained leaders for this important 
service. 

14. Cultural Subjects. Modern languages 
and other subjects which may seem to be 
largely cultural should not be discarded. 
They may rather be made to aid in the edu- 
cation of the completely equipped citizen. 
Racial respect, for example, is a new objec- 
tive in certain courses in modern languages. 
Training in appreciation of music and art, 
and the larger aspects of religion should be 
incorporated in any program of cultural de- 
velopment. 

15. Radio and Similar Instrumentalities. 
Attention might well be given toward a wider 
adaptation of radio, motion pictures, and 
similar technological developments in en- 
riching and extending the educational pro- 
gram of our member colleges. 

16. Rural Rehabilitation. Our colleges 
should initiate immediately long range plan- 
ning programs involving correlated research, 
conducted by representative leaders of Negro 
and white Land-Grant colleges in the nation 
and other students of American rural life to 
eradicate tenancy farming in the South; to 
initiate intermediary steps to improve im- 
mediately Negro tenant victims; to protect 
old and new land owners who would escape 
haunting tenancy problems; and to project 
solutions to social problems involved in 
transfer, resettlement, regionalization and 
needed adjustments of tenant farmers. 

17. Codperatives. There is strong convic- 
tion that our member colleges should ex- 
plore immediately the possibilities of con- 
sumer and production codperatives among 
domestic and low wage earning workers of 
the Negro group. As a practical approach, 
we would urge off-campus activities in job 


education as a program for the colleges. This 
program would sponsor the evolution of 
menial tasks into more acceptable and desir- 
able ones as well as greater security in jobs 
of all sorts. 

18. Resident Teaching and Research. Re- 
vised curricula for our member colleges 
should include a revitalization of resident 
teaching through factual material as derived 
through research in the field of human 
sources and resources. 

19. The Colleges as Service Institutions. 
Our institutions as Land-Grant colleges 
should be developed more and more as serv- 
ice institutions for the various states. For 
the people and the state, practical programs 
in soil conservation, reforestation and ex- 
perimentation in education for constantly 
changing demands should at all times be a 
part of our immediate objectives. An equit- 
able participation in all federal funds coming 
into the states for such purposes, would 
make such programs immediately available 
to Negroes. 

20. Agricultural Conference. An agricul- 
tural conference in which definite attention 
would be directed to the agricultural needs 
of Negroes in the South and how the Land- 
Grant colleges for Negroes might serve those 
needs is a current necessity. For this purpose 
we would suggest codperative action between 
members of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the General Education Board, Land- 
Grant Colleges for Negroes, Land-Grant col- 
leges for white persons in those states in 
which there is a Land-Grant College for 
Negroes, the State Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Education of States in which there 
are Land-Grant Colleges for Negroes. A 
conference of interested persons from these 
sources would not only focus attention upon 
the needs of Negroes in agricultural areas 
in the South but would also redirect and 
revitalize the agricultural and extension ac- 
timities of the Land-Grant Colleges for 
Negroes. 

21. Special Research Committee. There is 
a need for the appointment of a special re- 
search committee to study the changing so- 
cial and economic conditions of society 
which influence the curricula of Land-Grant 
Colleges for Negroes. A continuous study 
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of this sort would keep before the faculties 
of our member colleges factual data upon 
which curricular changes might be predi- 
cated. 


HE SOUTHERN Necro YouTH Con- 

GREss has issued a challenging call 
to its annual conference at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, April 1-3, 1938. It 
is being hoped that the second confer- 
ence will surpass the first held in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 1937 with 
534 official delegates representing 
250,000 Southern youths. The activi- 
ties will be organized around eight 
panels discussing marriage and home 
life, citizenship, economic security, 
culture, religion, education, agricul- 
ture, and building the Congress. 


Celebrations 


HE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY COMMU- 

nity honored William E. B. Du 
Bois on February 23 on the occasion 
of his seventieth birthday in recogni- 
tion of his achievements as “editor, 
teacher, scholar, man of letters, and 
crusader for human rights.” The testi- 
monial activities included a univer- 


sity convocation with Dr. Du Bois as 
speaker, a formal banquet, the presen- 
tation of a personal momento, the 
presentation of a permanent memorial 
to the honoree, and the publication of 
the address as a souvenir of the oc- 
casion. 


"big oe State TEACHERS CoLLece, 

Pennsylvania, inaugurated its re- 
cently announced building program 
with an impressive ground-breaking 
ceremony on the afternoon of January 
29. 


5” apni UNIVERSITY HELD A 
CELEBRATION covering the period 
February 16-21, which included the 
commemoration of Founders’ Day, the 
dedication of its enlarged Carnegie Li- 
brary, and the holding of an educa- 
tional conference on the theme “The 
College Offering.” The discussions of 
the conference considered what the 
high school gives to its students, how 
the college should integrate its work 
with the high school, and the problem 
of student recruitment. Both second- 
ary and collegiate institutions were 
represented. 


Section B: Rural Education 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


HIS IssuUE oF RurRAL EDUCATION 

consists of: (1) Current items, 
showing that this phase of education 
“Marches on”; (2) The promised 
notes on the Rural Institute held at 
Atlanta, Georgia; (3) A description of 
the work of the Council on Rural Edu- 
cation; and (4) Jane E. McAllister’s 
account of “A Venture in Rural- 
Teacher Education Among Negroes in 
Louisiana.” (A description of an ex- 
periment at the Louisiana Normal 
School, Grambling, La.) 


Rural Education “Marches On” 


HE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR (IN 


a letter transmitting his Annual 
Report for the fisca) year ending June 


30, 1937) informs the President that: 


Among the significant trends noted in rural 
education was the abandonment of a large 
number of one-teacher schools in favor of 
larger centralized schools. The number of 
one-teacher schools has been reduced by 
10,169 in four years. During the same period 
the number of rural schools offering high 
school work was increased by 833, or 53 
per cent, but the number of children attend- 
ing high schools in rural communities was 
increased 764,513 pupils, or 53.2 per cent. The 
increase in the number of consolidated 
schools was due to the construction program 
of the Public Works Administration. 

The salary scale of rural teachers was 
less encouraging. During the four-year period 
rural teachers’ salaries were cut approxi- 
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mately 20 per cent while those of city teach- 
ers were cut about 10 per cent. 


D* Morpecal EzeKIEL, Economic 
ADVISOR TO THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE, speaking (December, 
1937) at the first general meeting 
sponsored by the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth, described the 
program of subdividing farm tracts 
into smaller and smaller holdings, op- 
erated by more and more farmers, as 
“soft-headed and emotional.” He de- 
clared that America must recognize a 
constant increase in the minimum size 
of an efficient farm, and asserted that 
since agriculture cannot possibly ab- 
sorb more than half of the children 
now growing up on American farms, 
the problem for preparing these youth 
for their inevitable urban life and oc- 
cupation is one of the most pressing 
before the country. 


= U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRICUL- 
TURE reported the following statis- 
tics in December, 1937: 

The typical family in American villages lived 
on an income of about $1,100 in 1936. 

White families in the South received a 
typical income of around $1,355; village 
families in Western livestock range regions 
received $1,285 and New England families 
$1,232. 

The lowest figure was $916 in the wheat 
belt, where drought conditions prevailed. 
The typical income in Central States was 
about $1,039. 

The typical income for colored families 
in Southern villages was declared to be 
$316. 

(As reported by the Associated Press, De- 
cember 20, 1937.) 


ouR JEANES TEACHERS OF SOUTH- 

EAST Missouri attended a confer- 
ence held in St. Louis for the purpose 
of considering the problems affecting 
the 25,000 Negro population of the 
seven counties comprising Southeast 
Missouri. 


N C. NEWBOLD, STATE DEPARTMENT 
* oF Epucation, NortH CAROLINA, 
in a recent address, informed the facul- 
ty and students of the North Carolina 
College for Negroes that: 


a. In the following seven items Negro 
schools of North Carolina are almost iden- 
tical with the standards in the white 
schools. viz: length of school term; 
teacher-pupil load; programs for training; 
certification of teachers; courses of study 
and accreditment of high schools; average 
daily membership; and minimum levels 
in college curricula. 


. On the other hand, there are six points 
in which there are differentials. Four of 
the wide differentials between the two 
races are: transportation; high school pro- 
gram; buildings and equipment; and 
salaries of teachers. 


— 


HE COUNCIL ON RuRAL EDUCATION 

(“composed of Southern educators 
and school officials, representatives of 
foundations, and individuals from the 
nation at large who are eminent in 
educational and social study and plan- 
ning”) met at Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., on January 2 and 8, 
1938. (See Council on Rural Educa- 
tion, p. 227.) 


pence TRENDS AND THEIR Epvu- 
CATIONAL IMPLICATIONS: 


Rural farm areas are providing more than 
their share of new population. . . . Thus, to 
a great extent, it is the natural increase 
from the rural farm areas that is replenish- 
ing the urban population which is not re- 
placing itself. 

The probability that the rural areas will 
be the reservoirs of the future population 
makes the improvement of rural education a 
national necessity. Rural education must 
offer opportunities suitable both for youth 
who will stay on the farm and for those who 
will migrate to the city. 

(Research Bulletin of the N.E.A. V. XVI, 
No. 1, January 1938.) 
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The Rural Institute 
1937 Summer School 


F. BULLOCK WRITES US CONCERN- 
* 1NG his Rural Institute at Atlan- 
ta University, and sends us 31 typed 
pages representing condensed commit- 
tee reports and showing the very real 
effort of rura] teachers, themselves, to 
meet responsibilities and solve prob- 
lems “which at present are not in- 
cluded in the school curriculum, but 
the solution of which are necessary for 
the success of any program that the 
schoo] might hope to effect.” We re- 
gret that space is lacking for the com- 
plete report (as condensed by Mr. 
Bullock); but the following excerpts 
will give some notion of the spirit 
characterizing the Institute and the 
trend it represents: 


The theme of the 1937 Institute was “What 
the Rural Teacher Can Do Toward Build- 
ing a Better Community.” Six areas in 
which a rural teacher should function in 
raising standards of her community were 
considered. They were: (1) Health, (2) Eco- 
nomics, (3) Recreational, (4) Cultural, (5) 
Civic, and (6) Religious. 

The Institute was divided into six com- 
mittees corresponding to these six fields of 
activity. Each committee was asked to work 
out suggestions which might be helpful in 
stimulating activity on the part of the teach- 
er in the area which it represented. 

The Institute as a whole suggested that 
the first step a rural teacher should take 
toward improving her community after mak- 
ing a survey should be to get the people of 
the community together and perfect a com- 
munity wide organization. Such an organiza- 
tion might be known as “The Progressive 
League of the (Sandy Branch) Community,” 
or “The (Live Oak) Improvement League,” 
or what now, inserting the name of the 
particular community. 

It was further suggested that six standing 
committees be appointed representing the 
six areas of activities named above. The 
work of each committee should be to stimu- 
late and promote progressive activities in 
the field it represents, and to make reports 
of the progress made. The teacher should 


be ex-officio a member of each of these com. 
munities. The chairman of each standing 
committee should be empowered to appoint 
sub-committees to promote activities in 
somewhat different fields which come under 
the jurisdiction of said standing committee. 
For example, the committee on economic 
improvement should have sub-committees on 
various aspects of this project such as a com- 
mittee on gardening, poultry, the home dairy 
supply, codperative buying and selling, etc. 
The committee on health should have sub- 
committees on such activities as building 
sanitary toilets, screening the homes, im- 
proving the water supply, etc., and so with 
the other standing committees. As far as 
possible these sub-committees should have 
the upper grades of the school represented 
on them. This tie-up would take the more 
specific problems of the community to the 
classroom and the related work of the class- 
room to the community in a very vital way. 
Such a set-up should give every one in the 
community who is able to do anything a 
chance to help with the program. This, we 
believe, would assure the spirit of codpera- 
tion and the greatest possible achievement. 
(We quote from the suggestions made 
by one committee to show the type of par- 
ticipation provoked by the Institute.) 


Committee on Health 


Building of Sanitary Toitlets—From the 
survey determine the number of families 
and public meeting places, such as schools, 
churches, etc., with and without sanitary 
toilets. 

Determine from general conditions of the 
community the probable length of time 
which might be required to secure sanitary 
toilets for each of the above institutions in 
the community. 

In as much as the construction of sanitary 
toilets at public meeting places should be a 
cooperative enterprise for the entire com- 
munity, these should be the first to be built. 
This not only serves as a good starting point 
to develop community interest, but as 4 
source of information and inspiration for 
building sanitary toilets at the individual 
homes, 

Interest in such projects may be initiated 
by calling meetings at which the local physi- 
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cian, nurse, state health officers, etc., are 
asked to talk on the value of such a project. 
The danger of open toilets should also be 
emphasized in the classrooms, thus getting 
over the impression through the children 
to the older people. 

Plans for constructing such toilets may be 
secured from local health officers, or if there 
js no health officer one may send to State 
Health Office at the capital. 

It is possible in some sections to secure 
WP.A. aid in the construction of these 
toilets. This should be taken advantage of. 

Some individuals might give logs to be 
hauled to sawmills and cut into lumber for 
use. In other cases individuals may have 
old lumber which may be used. 

Progress of the project should be checked 
periodically. 

The problems of constructing these toilets 
should be recognized as excellent teaching 
material in the classroom. Figuring the bill 
of materials, prices, labor, etc., should serve 
as bases for arithmetic in the various grade 
levels. The kind of materials and their 
sources might serve as the basis of a study 
in geography. Stories of the danger of open 
toilets and the advantages of the pit type 
should serve as the basis of work in written 
and spoken English, spelling, reading, etc. 

Improving the Water Supply in the Com- 
munity —Probably there is no source more 
dangerous in the spreading of disease in our 
rural communities than the water supply— 
open wells, springs and other sources. There- 
fore, no project could be undertaken that 
would be a greater factor in good health than 
that of improving the water supply of the 
community. 

Since the open toilets and unprotected 
wells go hand in hand in spreading diseases 
in rural communities, interest in improving 
water supply and the construction of sanitary 
toilets might be stimulated simultaneous- 
ee 

As in the case of constructing the toilets, 
the project should be used as a basis for 
teaching the common branches. . . . 


Screening —The committee wishes to em- 
phasize the fact that the project of screening 
in the community, like the others mentioned 
above, should grow out of and be intimately 
tied up with classroom work. Interest in 


screening homes might well be tied-up with 
classroom study of the danger of mosquitoes 
and flies in carrying various kinds of dis- 
eases. 

Children from each family should be re- 
quired to make a record of the number of 
doors and windows in their homes; figure 
the amount of material necessary for screen- 
ing these openings; figure cost of material 
at local price. In connection with the screen- 
ing project children should also be taught 
the life history and habits of the housefly 
and mosquito. As the screening of houses is 
a relatively simpler task than digging of 
wells or constructing toilets, the pupils of 
the school might be more largely depended 
upon for the execution of this project. 

As a means of creating interest and de- 
veloping skill in screening, the school, the 
teacherage, or some nearby home should be 
the first to be screened... . 


History AND Present Status oF THE Work 
oF THE Counc on Rurat Epucation* 


The Council was called together in the 
autumn of 1934 because a number of us who 
were interested in southern schools were dis- 
satisfied with the educational procedures and 
results of public schools, especially in the 
country, in spite of the fact that the school 
system in America, on its physical and finan- 
cial sides, has attained success beyond the 
fondest dreams of any other nation. 

We recognized at the outset that it was 
much more difficult to provide true educa- 
tion than to build buildings, organize sys- 
tems, or finance operations. But we were 
convinced that if democracy is to survive 
we must find some way to give effective 
education, not merely to transmit facts and 
mental tricks to all the people. And we felt 
also that we must find some way to keep 
life in the country rich and full and human. 
Thus the Council set itself the tremendous 
two-fold task: to revive the school as a 
really educational institution, and through 
education to enrich rural life. 

The Council has been in existence three 
years. Meetings have been held as follows: 
October, 1934, in Chicago; January, 1935, in 
Atlanta; April, 1935, in Nashville; January, 


*A statement prepared by the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, sponsor. 
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1936, in New Orleans; January, 1937, in Chi- 
cago. A rotation of individuals has com- 
prised the membership of the Council in 
order to bring in many kinds of experience 
and thinking, though a continuing nucleus 
of fifteen individuals have been members 
from the beginning and have been present 
at all of the meetings. The members include 
southern educators and school officials, repre- 
sentatives of foundations, and individuals 
from the nation at large who are eminent 
in educational and social study and planning. 

The rural education staff of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund has constituted the direct 
staff of the Council together with explorers 
and research workers appointed from time to 
time for special tasks. But the Council is 
much more than a committee of a single 
foundation. It is an autonomous—and very 
powerful—body. A part of its suggestions are 
carried out by the Rosenwald Fund. Many 
other suggestions are put into effect by other 
foundations or by individuals as a part of 
their regular functions as educators and offi- 
cials. The central function of the Council is 
to generate ideas and formulate policies and 
procedures which may be put into effect by 
whosoever has the willingness and the ability 
to do so. 

The Council proposed to concentrate on 
four main efforts which were described as 
follows in the memorandum presented to the 
first meeting. 

1. Acquainting ourselves intimately and in 
detail with the actual conditions of rural 
life which are the setting and the arena 
of the rural] school. 

2. Experiments in given schools under some- 
what typical conditions, to find out what 
may reasonably be expected of a school 
under good leadership but existing as a 
part of the regular school system under 
average conditions. Demonstrations of the 
procedures worked out in these schools. 

3. Codperation with selected normal] schools 
in the preparation of teachers and in the 
development of permanent regional lead- 
ership in rural education. 

4. Development through the discussions of 
this Council and through the work of the 
staff of sound ideas in education and the 
expression of these ideas through the work 
of individual members of this Council and 
through the influence of the Council as a 
whole. 

Of these four undertakings, the first two 
have been practically completed. 


We have finished the specific explorations 
into southern rural communities which were 
undertaken at the outset. We learned much 
from these fresh and direct contacts with 
the rural school and the rural scene. A com- 
pendium of information on southern counties 
is in course of preparation, which will be 
among the major formal contributions result- 
ing from these studies. 

We have carried the experiment in indi- 
vidual schools, both white and colored, to 
the point where we feel we know enough 
about the needs and potentialities of rural 
education to begin help in the building up 
of normal colleges, which, among other 
things, will themselves continue experimental 
schools in rural settings. We are this year 
continuing special codperation with two 
rural schools: at Red Oak, Georgia, a two- 
teacher Negro school, and at Pine Mountain 
Valley, Georgia, a consolidated white school 
in the fresh environment provided by a “Re- 
settlement community.” We may wish, for 
one reason or another, to continue one of 
these still longer or from time to time to 
take special interest in some other kind of 
rural school experiment. But emphasis upon 
this aspect of the work is over. 

This brings us, therefore, to a point where 
we may concentrate upon the last two major 
efforts: (a) the building up of normal col- 
leges, and (b) the continued exerting of in- 
fluence upon officials, institutions, and public 
opinion generally, looking toward the im- 
provement and enrichment of rural educa- 
tion. This meeting of the Council is expected 
to concern itself chiefly with discussions of 
these two aspects of the program. 


Memorandum on Teachers Colleges— 
Teachers Colleges aided by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund in accordance with principles out- 
lined by the Council on Rural Education 
are: 


1. South Georgia Teachers College, a four- 
year institution for white students at 
Statesboro which, at the end of the two- 
year normal course, grants a professional 
teacher’s certificate and at the end of 
the four-year course gives the bachelor’s 
degree and an advanced teacher’s certi- 
ficate. (This college also gives general col- 
lege and Junior college courses.) 


2. West Georgia College, a two-year institu- 


tion for white students at Carrollton 
which, at the end of the regular two-year 
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normal course, gives a professional teach- 
er’s certificate. (It also offers a regular 
junior college course.) 

. Louisiana Normal and Industrial School 
for Negroes at Grambling, a two-year in- 
stitution offering normal education lead- 
ing to a professional teacher’s certificate. 


w 


In addition 


The Fund has indicated its willingness to 
cooperate with the State of Georgia in build- 
ing up the Fort Valley Normal School, if 
the State wishes to take over that institu- 
tion (now under the American Church In- 
stitute of the Protestant Episcopal Church) 
and make it a central unit in the state uni- 
versity system for Negroes, especially for the 
education of Negro teachers. Fort Valley is 
now a two-year college. Tentative plans are 
first to make the two-year normal course 
as fine as possible; then possibly to extend 
courses to three years and ultimately to four 
years. 

The George Peabody College for Teachers 
(white) and the Department of Education 
of Fisk University (colored), both in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, have been supplied with 
personnel to make possible the study (under 
the direction of the Department of Surveys 
and Field Services of Peabody) of examples 
of good and bad schools in the South with 
a view to finding the factors that go into 
the preparation of those teachers who create 
good schools. These two Nashville institu- 
tions are of major importance because of 
their influence unon education throughout 
the whole southern region. 


We are codperating in the building up of 
teachers colleges because of their two func- 
tions: (a) the preparation of teachers; (b) 
their service as enduring centers for the 
continued study of problems of education 
and the exerting of influence upon educa- 
tional theory and practice. (A part of the 
second function is the preparation of ma- 
terials of instruction.) 

The educational work in teachers colleges 
may be analyzed into the following signifi- 
cant divisions: 

(a) General education of the students who 
are to become teachers. It is clear that 
persons who are to undertake the im- 
portant and delicate task of teaching 
the nation’s children should have a fine 
and sound general education. General 
courses in English, social studies (in- 
cluding history, sociology, economics, 
and psychology), natural science and 
mathematics, are essential parts of this 
division. 

(b) Some introduction to educational the- 
ory. Professional training is as yet un- 


satisfactory. The reason for this prob- 
ably lies in the fact that practice with- 
in the institution is in conflict with the 
theory presented in the courses. It is 
therefore important that all procedures 
within the college effectively illustrate 
an intelligent understanding of child de- 
velopment, and success in human rela- 
tionships; so that the prospective teach- 
ers shall experience in their association 
with their instructors and fellow stu- 
dents the kinds of relationships which 
they in turn are expected to establish 
in dealing with children. 
Supervised practice in actual teaching. 
In place of generalized method courses, 
emphasis should be placed on under- 
standing and experience in acquiring 
effective methods of teaching the basic 
three R tool subjects, especially read- 
ing. 

(d) Guided experience in the social or life 
problems of the communities in which 
the teachers are going to work. In the 
case of the institutions with which we 
are cooperating this means especially ac- 
quaintance with rural life. 


(c 


~ 


The Three R’s and Rural Life as Features 
of Teachers Colleges—Since we have placed 
so much emphasis upon the two elementary 
essentials of good rural teaching—the three 
R’s and rural life—it seems well to outline 
the work in these two features as it is being 
developed at the three institutions. 

First and foremost of course come the 
three R’s, and of these reading is primary. 
There can be no beginning of education with- 
out literacy—actual literacy as contrasted 
with literacy reported in the census. No one 
can even start to become educated in the 
modern world until he can use with facility 
the mechanics of reading and writing and 
figuring. 

It does no good for a person to be able 
to read unless (1) he has something to read, 
and (2) his reading is directed toward ends 
which will benefit him in a number of differ- 
ent ways—culturally, economically, socially. 
Neither reading nor figuring can be consid- 
ered ends in themselves. They are only of 
benefit if and when they become usable, 
workable tools of education and life. The 
difficult art of reading is mastered best when 
a child can see the point of reading, when 
he learns that this schoolroom technique can 
be transferred to outside activities of pleas- 
ure, information, or what you will. 

This first aspect—the three R’s—is being 
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built up in essentially the same way at all 
three schools. That is to say, we are strength- 
ening the departments of English and of 
training in the teaching of the three R’s, 
and we have instituted special courses in 
books for boys and girls. 

Second, we are attempting at each of the 
schools (but by different methods in the 
several institutions) to educate the teachers 
to meet the conditions which they will find 
when they get out to their rural schools and 
communities. The three ways are discussed 
under the three normal schools. 

In general, this is our reason for stress- 
ing this second aspect of education. Neither 
the normal school nor the rural school needs 
to produce experts in the special skills of 
crafts, health, or agriculture. But means must 
be provided in the normal schools to give 
the prospective teacher thorough acquaint- 
ance with rural problems so that he can (a) 
cope with his own practical problems in the 
country, (b) satisfy the demands necessarily 
made upon him by the community, (c) re- 
late instruction to the interests and limita- 
tions of the community. 

This is what we mean by these statements. 


(a) Cope with his own practical problems 
in the country. When a teacher finds 
that the roof on the school leaks and 
has leaked for years, he must know 
either how to fix it, or how to get the 
community or the county to have it 
fixed. When he finds that there has 
never been any kind of a privy, he must 
know what kind of privies are best and 
how to get them. If the only home in 
the community where he can stay is 
alive with bed bugs, he ought to know 
what to do about it. Innumerable ex- 
amples can be given—homely, simple, 
but real. And it is astonishing how help- 
less the average teacher is. 

(b) Satisfy the demands necessarily made 
upon him by the community. The teach- 
er in any rural district is the know-all 
and the be-all. The preacher—who is the 
only other representative of social in- 
stitutions—appears only on one or two 
days a month, and although he has enor- 
mous influence he is not depended upon 
for daily information. The teacher is 
asked all kinds of questions arising out 
of the lives of farmers: how to test seed 
corn, what to do about potato bugs and 
boll weevils, how to build a corn crib, 
how to can fruit and vegetables and 
meat, what to do about typhoid, malaria, 
and malnutrition. The teacher, in the 
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first place, has to be able to talk sensibly 
about these things in order to maintain 
any status in the community. But more 
than that, he must be able to give some 
of the answers and know where to get 
the others: from home and farm demon- 
stration agents, county and state health 
departments, state agricultural colleges, 
free bulletins issued by the government 
and other agencies. While the rural 
teacher cannot be expected to be a spe- 
cialist in these subjects, he must have 
generalized knowledge and experience of 
country life. 

Relate instruction to the needs and limi- 
tations of the community. Any child 
engaged in the difficult task of learning 
the mechanics of language and number 
is under double difficulty if he is at the 
same time expected to learn entirely 
foreign concepts. A little Negro rural 
child, for example, failed ignominiously 
in a reading readiness test designed for 
children at the University of Chicago 
elementary school. She had never seen 
a telephone or a phonograph or a type- 
writer. But that same child can do much 
better than the city child if her test 
includes such things as pictures of cotton 
bolls, mules, or cane mills. 

The problem—seemingly simple but 
in practice rarely solved by the rural 
teacher—is to utilize the child’s limited 
but stimulating experiences in educating 
him. Not only is the use of current ex- 
perience the most effective way to teach 
the child the mechanics of the basic 
three R tool subjects, but this is the 
surest way to get these tools of learning 
into actual use in developing the child 
and improving the community. 


Briefly, the methods of giving this ac- 
quaintance with rural conditions and ways to 
meet these conditions are as follows: 


1. At Statesboro, Georgia 
Strong teaching services in agriculture 
and industrial arts. We are not trying to 
train experts or special teachers of these 
subjects. But our approach here to the 
problems of country life is through strong 
departments in the several subjects. Since 
health and home economics are already 
established here, we have given our aid 
to the departments of agriculture and in- 
dustrial arts. 
2. At Carrollton, Georgia 

A general course in rural life problems, in 
which the prospective teacher is intro- 
duced to all kinds of practical informa- 
tion. This course, in addition to offering 
practical work in agriculture and handi- 
crafts, ties into and supplements the whgle 
college curriculum. Thus the regular 
teachers of such subjects as biology, rural 
sociology, the various education courses, 
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for example, keep in close touch with the 
teacher of the course in rural life prob- 
lems, not only in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, but so that the courses will work 
together to make a complete whole. 


oo 


. At Grambling, Louisiana 


A field service unit which (a) gives ex- 
perience in meeting rural problems to the 
regular students of the school, (b) gives 
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in-service training to present Negro rural 
teachers, (c) through the curriculum lab- 
oratory is preparing courses and materials 
of instruction applicable to rural schools 
in the deep South. Federal and state de- 
partments of agriculture, industrial arts, 
home extension, health, and library serv- 
ice are in active codperation in this uni- 
fied program. 
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Section C: Education and the Law 


LEON A. RANSOM 


State-Aid on Scholarship Legislation 


ECENT LITIGATION BY NEGRO APPLI- 

cANTS for admission to state- 
supported professional schools in those 
states which maintain separate school 
systems for white and Negro students 
has stimulated legislative bodies to re- 
newed activity to forestall this latest 
threat to the principle of segregation. 
So far the only means attempted by 
the legislators has been the erection of 
a state scholarship fund out of which 
the department of education may allot 
aid in designated amounts to such 
Negro residents of the state as fall 
within the qualifications set up by the 
statute and who, by reason of the con- 
stitution or laws of the state, must go 
elsewhere to obtain the courses that 
are offered to white residents within 
the state. Seven statest have adopted 
such legislation and in each there are 
many infirmities in the law, not the 
least of which is whether the substitu- 
tion of a scholarship in a “foreign” 
university is the substantial equivalent 
of professional or graduate training in 
the domiciliary university.” 

Missouri, in point of time, was the 
first of the states to attempt to hide 
behind this subterfuge. In 1921 the 
legislature undertook to change the 
name of Lincoln Institute to Lincoln 
University, to create a board of cura- 
tors, and to make Lincoln University 
for Negroes the equivalent of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for whites.? The 


* Missouri, West Virginia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 

“Whether with aid in any amount it is 
sufficient to send the negroes [sic] outside 
the state for like education is a question 
never ))assed on by the Supreme Court, and 
we need not discuss it now.” 

Pearson v. Murray, 169 Md. 478, 182 A. 
590, 594, 103 A.L.R. 706 (1936). 

* Rev. Stat. Missouri, Sections 9616-9622 
(Laws 1921 p. 86, Sections 1-7). 
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Board of Curators was given power to 
afford to the Negro people of the state 
“opportunity for training up to the 
standard furnished at the University 
of Missouri whenever necessary and 
practicable in their opinion.” Pending 
the full development of the University 
the Curators were authorized to pay 
tuition fees at the university of any 
state adjacent to Missouri for any 
Negro resident of Missouri who de- 
sired to take a course given at the 
University of Missouri and not given 
at Lincoln University. 

By the terms of the statute the 
Negro resident who was ineligible for 
admission to the University of Mis- 
souri could have his tuition paid only 
at the university of an adjacent state. 
Since three of the states which abut 
upon Missouri are Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma, the choice of in- 
stitutions was automatically curtailed, 
for these three states also follow the 
principle of segregation in education. 
The practical effect of the legislation 
was to limit the applicant to the elec- 
tion between the universities of IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa 
without regard to their qualifications 
as compared with either private or 
other state institutions. In other words 
Missouri arrogated to itself the right 
not only to deny to the Negro his first 
choice, the University of Missouri, but 
also to limit the institutions which he 
could substitute as a second choice. In 
the recent case of Lloyd D. Gaines 
against the Board of Curators of the 
University of Missouri,‘ seeking to 
compel his admisison to the Law 
School of the University, counsel for 
Gaines pointed out that such a pro- 
vision worked an irreparable injury 
against him. The law school of the 


‘To be reported in 111 S.W. (2d). 
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average state university specializes in 
the law of the state, and to compel a 
Negro resident of Missouri who in- 
tends to practice in that state to go 
to an adjoining commonwealth for his 
legal instruction deprives him of ad- 
vantages that his white competitors 
will receive. However, the Court did 
not comment on this portion of the 
argument and decided the case ad- 
versely. Preparations for an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States are now under way.® 

In practice the Curators of Lincoln 
University have not confined their 
awards of scholarship aid to students 
at the universities of adjacent states. 
Negro students have been able to re- 
ceive appropriations, amounting to the 
cost of tuition, in other institutions— 
notably Howard University, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., where numbers of Mis- 
souri students are in residence. In view 
of the reiteration by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri in the above-men- 
tioned recent case, that scholarships 
are payable to students at adjacent 
state institutions only, whether this 
policy will be revoked remains to be 
seen in the coming year. 

While Missouri enacted its legisla- 
tion in 1921, it did not become effec- 
tive until 1929. The original appro- 
priation to accomplish the purposes set 
forth in the Lincoln University Re- 
organization Act was made out of the 
“public school fund” and the Supreme 
Court of the State held that this was 
unconstitutional® in that Lincoln Uni- 
versity did not come within the defini- 
tion of a “free public school” for the 
support of which the fund was limited. 
Since 1929 biennial appropriations 
have been made for these scholarships 
out of general funds and Negro 
students have been receiving their 
tuition in full. In 1935 the appro- 





°A motion for rehearing was denied in the 
latter part of February, 1938. The appeal to 
the U. S. Supreme Court is now being per- 
fected. 

* Lincoln University v. Hackman, 243 S.W. 
320 (Mo. 1922). 


priations act for the state provided 
that Negro applicants for scholarships 
should receive only the difference 
between the cost of tuition at the 
University of Missouri and the cost 
of such tuition at the universities of 
the adjacent states. In some courses of 
professional instruction this would 
have meant that Negro students would 
have received no aid, inasmuch as the 
costs at the adjacent states were less 
than those in Missouri. However, it 
was held, in an administrative ruling, 
that the powers of the Curators of Lin- 
coln University, conferred by the Act 
of 1921, could not be curtailed or 
amended by an appropriation act, and 
that the curators were bound to follow 
the provisions of the earlier legislation, 
and to pay the full tuition charged at 
the institution in the adjoining state. 

West Virginia enacted a statute in 
19277 which provided the first of the 
so-called “differential” scholarships. 
Under it the state provided for an al- 
lotment to all bona fide residents, 
whose residence extended over a pe- 
riod of at least five years prior to the 
application, and who were pursuing, or 
intended to pursue, outside of the 
state, courses that were offered in any 
West Virginia school, which they could 
not pursue in such school by reason of 
Sec. 8, Article XII of the State Con- 
stitution,® and which were not offered 
in any state-supported school provided 
for them, of an amount equal to the 
difference between the amount of tui- 
tion paid by a non-resident student in 
the state university and that paid by 
a resident student. Control over and 
distribution of the funds were placed 
in the hands of the Advisory Council 
to the Board of Education and the 
State Board of Education. In 1933 the 
act was amended when the Negro 
Board of Education was established® 


" West Virginia Code of 1932, Chap. XVIII, 
Art. 13, sec. 1894 (1927, c. 10, sec. 1-3 

8“White and colored persons shall not be 
taught in the same school.” 

° Act of June 3, 1933, Art. XIII, sec. 2. 
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and control over the fund was placed 
under its jurisdiction. 

Maryland joined the procession with 
an abortive act in 1933, when the 
legislature provided that the Regents 
of the University of Maryland might 
set aside part of the state appropria- 
tion for the Princess Anne Academy 
(a junior college for Negroes) to es- 
tablish partial scholarships at Morgan 
College in the state, or at institutions 
outside the state, for Negroes qualified 
to take professional courses not offered 
them at Princess Anne Academy but 
offered to white students at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. None of the 
money necessary was appropriated for 
distribution under the act. In 1935, 
however, there was created a Commis- 
sion on Higher Education for Negroes 
and it was directed to administer a 
sum of $10,000 provided to create fifty 
scholarships of $200 each for the bene- 
fit of college, medical, law and other 
professional courses to the Negro 
youth to whom such facilities were 
not available within the state. The 
money was to be used for tuition only, 
and the act went into effect on June 1, 
1935. By June 18, 390 applications for 
aid had been made, and 113 applicants 
had completed and filed all papers 
necessary to qualify. It was in the face 
of this situation that the Maryland 
Court of Appeals held’® that the so- 
called “scholarship” was but a sham 
and not the “substantial equivalent” 
of the educational opportunities fur- 
nished the white youth of the state. 

The court particularly stressed the 
fact that even if Murray should real- 
ize upon his “slender chance” of ob- 
taining one of these scholarships, it 
would still not be adequate, in that it 
would not compensate him for the ex- 
pense of moving to another jurisdic- 
tion to complete his studies, his inci- 
dental expenses, the increased cost of 
living away from home, etc. And, the 
court said, “he could not there have 
the advantages of study of the law of 


* Pearson v. Murray, supra, n. 2. 


this state primarily, and of attendance 
on state courts, where he intends to 
practice.” 

By reason of the court’s order to the 
University of Maryland to admit 
Murray to its law school, the legisla- 
ture, alarmed over the possibilities of 
numbers of Negroes swarming over the 
campus of the state university, hast- 
ened to amend the scholarship law at 
its next session.11 A sum of $30,000 
was appropriated for the fiscal year 
1938-1939 to furnish state aid to 
Negro students who desired to take 
advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties which were provided by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland but which were 
not offered in Princess Anne Academy 
or Morgan College. If the student pos- 
sesses the qualifications of health, 
character, ability and educational 
preparation which would otherwise en- 
title him to admission to the state uni- 
versity, he may enter any other insti- 
tution, public or private, within or 
without the state where equal educa- 
tional facilities can be provided, and 
obtain from the scholarship fund such 
sum as may be necessary to supple- 
ment the amount which it would cost 
him to attend the University of Mary- 
land. And, in determining this “dif- 
ferential” in the costs of attending the 
two institutions, the “(Commission on 
Scholarships for Negroes” (created by 
the same act) is specifically directed to 
take into account not only tuition 
charges, but living expenses and trans- 
portation as well. And the Commission 
is also empowered, whenever in their 
judgment it may seem proper, to allow 
a grant in reasonable excess of this 
differential. 

It is obvious that the legislators 
have attempted to meet the objections 
raised by the court in the case re- 
ferred to. However, it is equally ob- 
vious that they have not met the far 
more serious charge that the difference 
in the type of education, as distin- 





“Taws of Maryland, 1937, Chapter 506, 
Sections 1, 4, 6 and 7, pp. 1071-1073. 
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guished from the cost, itself creates 
an inequality. Until this objection is 
answered, perhaps by the establish- 
ment of a separate Negro univer- 
sity, as was intimated by the court, 
it is submitted that no Negro resident 
of the State of Maryland need content 
himself with attendance upon a “for- 
eign” university, but may rely upon 
the Murray precedent and make de- 
mand for admission to the state uni- 
versity. 

Prior to the institution of the Mur- 
ray case in the Maryland courts, the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, as a part of a 
sustained national program for im- 
provement of educational opportuni- 
ties, had been investigating the pos- 
sibilities of such a proceeding against 
the University of Virginia. While suit 
was never filed, the General Assembly 
of the state seized the opportunity to 
make a similar gesture to appease the 
Negro residents of the state, and in 
1936 passed their scholarship act.?? 
Under its provisions any bona fide 
resident of the state who possesses the 
necessary health, character, ability, 
and educational qualifications to be 
entitled to admission to the state uni- 
versity or any other state educational 
institution, and who, for any reason,'% 
is denied admission thereto by the 
governing board, and who cannot ob- 
tain the type of education that he de- 
sires at any other state-maintained or 
state-supported institution, but who 
can obtain them at some other institu- 
tion not supported by the state, 
whether within or without its terri- 
torial boundaries, may receive out of 
the funds appropriated to the institu- 
tion to which he was denied admission, 
such sum, if any, as is necessary to 
supplement the amount which it would 
cost the person to attend the state in- 
stitution and what it costs him to at- 
tend the institution which does admit 





ave Code of 1936, Sec. 1003 1(b). 
Note absence of any words indicating 
race or color in this and other acts. 


him. And here, again, in determining 
the amount necessary to afford him 
equal educational opportunities, the 
tuition charges, living expenses and 
cost of transportation are to be taken 
into account. It is significant that 
when the Murray case was pending in 
Maryland, Virginia authorities were 
observing it closely and that the acts 
of the two states are practically identi- 
cal. 

Attention of the educator here might 
well be directed to the fact that in the 
administration of the act, the officials 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia have 
very conveniently overlooked their 
duty to compare the costs of educa- 
tion at the University of Virginia and 
at those institutions which admit 
Negro students without prejudice. For 
example, the cost of tuition in the 
School of Law at Howard University 
is lower than that in the University 
of Virginia. Yet every Negro student 
from Virginia who has applied for aid 
in attending Howard’s Law School has 
received a flat appropriation of $50.00, 
with a letter intimating that the sum 
is, in reality, a gift from the state. The 
query is naturally suggested—Is this 
a bribe to keep Negroes from making 
a test case against the University? 

Kentucky and Oklahoma in the 
same year, 1936, both adopted acts 
which were designed to afford equal 
facilities to Negro students who were 
denied access to the state university, 
and to provide for the payment of 
their tuition at other institutions 
“pending the full development” of the 
educational institutions of the respec- 
tive states. It is worthy of note that 
the Kentucky Act! is the handiwork 
of Attorney Charles Anderson, sole 
Negro member of the Kentucky Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

In Tennessee in 1936 a Negro stu- 
dent also began suit against the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee to compel his ad- 
mission to the College of Pharmacy 


* Kentucky Acts 1936, Chapter 43, pp. 110- 
112. 
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after the classes in that profession had 
been abandoned at Meharry.*® While 
the suit was unsuccessful, and al- 
though it was not prosecuted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
it did spur the Tennessee legislature in 
1937 into the enactment of a scholar- 
ship bill, which provides for a differen- 
tial between the cost of attendance at 
the University of Tennessee and such 
other institution as may admit the 
Negro student. 

A casual inspection of the salient 
features of any of the foregoing acts 
discloses at least two glaring inequali- 
ties which make them repugnant to 
the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. The first of these is that 
indicated by the Court of Appeals in 
the Maryland case, 2.e., study for a 
profession in a foreign jurisdiction robs 
the Negro youth of the advantages 
that are to be gained through practical, 
clinical or observational study of local 
conditions and practices. Nearly all 
worthwhile institutions of higher edu- 
cation must, of necessity, rely upon 
local situations for instructional pur- 
poses. To say to a Negro medical stu- 
dent, who desires to practice in the 
State of Mississippi, where there are 
a large number of so-called “tropical 
diseases” which he must encounter in 
his professional career, that a medical 
education acquired at a Northern 
school, where he will obtain only a 
theoretical knowledge of such diseases, 
is the equivalent of the medical in- 
struction given the white Mississippian 
at his State university is to deliberate- 
ly close one’s eyes to practicalities. 
The two can not start their profes- 
sional careers upon a parity, and the 
Negro is thus deprived by the state of 
his “liberty and property” (the right 
to practice a profession and earn a 
livelihood in his chosen field fall with- 
in these classifications) without due 
process solely because of his race or 


"Redmond v. University of Tennessee 
(not reported officially). 
* Pearson v. Murray, supra, n. 2. 
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color. Parallel examples may be readi- 
ly imagined in any of the professional 
brackets. 

A more striking inequality is evi- 
denced in the insistence by the legis- 
latures and courts upon the proposition 
that “substantial equality” in educa- 
tional opportunity is furnished when 
the cost to the student, whether he is 
white or black, is the same. Their 
argument proceeds upon the theory 
that if the state furnishes to the Negro 
youth sufficient funds to cause his 
education to cost him no more than a 
similar, but not necessarily the same, 
education costs the white student, the 
prohibitions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment have been evaded. The fallacy in 
this argument is readily apparent 
when we consider that the Amend- 
ment is not concerned with the equal- 
ity of burden born by the individual, 
but with the equality of benefit con- 
ferred by the state. When a state 
spends, let us say, $1,000 per year per 
white student, in order to give him a 
legal or medical education, it does not 
lie in the mouth of that state to say 
that it has practiced no violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment when it 
spends only $150 per year to give the 
Negro citizen a similar education. The 
error in reasoning lies in the persistent 
overlooking of the fact that the tuition 
fees paid by the student represent only 
a fractional part of the total instruc- 
tional cost, and that the balance is 
born by the taxpayers or endowers of 
the institution. Thus the states which 
have adopted the temporary subter- 
fuge of a scholarship bill are bearing 
the entire burden, except for a noml- 
na) tuition fee, of education of white 
professional and graduate students, 
and are shifting the burden, except for 
this same fee, as to Negro students 
upon those state or private institutions 
which admit Negroes without dis- 
crimination because of color. 

Both of these arguments have been 
properly raised in the Missouri case” 


" Gaines v. Board of Curators, etc., supra, 
n. 4. 
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and since the motion for rehearing has 
been denied, it will be squarely pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for decision. Negroes 
may thus hope for a definite interpre- 


tation of the question whether their 
rights to equality are to be determined 
by the amount they are required to 
pay as individuals or the benefit they 


are to receive as taxpayers. 


Section D: The Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes 


D. A. WILKERSON 


Y OcaTIONAL CouNnsELORS OF NEGRO 
YoutH, in both the segregated 
schools of the South and in the “mixed” 
schools of the North, have long felt the 
need for instructional materials adapt- 
ed especially to the occupational ad- 
justment problem of Negroes. Requests 
for such materials are received con- 
tinually by the United States Office of 
Education. Included in the very con- 
siderable volume of literature on the 
vocational guidance of Negroes, there 
are but few publications of a compre- 
hensive nature adapted for school use. 
Their very dearth warrants attention 
being called to such materials as are 
available. 

The present discussion is restricted 
to what may be classified as “manu- 
als” of vocational guidance for Ne- 
groes. Very probably the list is incom- 
plete. The receipt of information to 
that effect would be appreciated by 


the author. 


ERHAPS THE EARLIEST CoMPREHEN- 

sive MANvAL, “Freshman Orienta- 
tion,” by Dr. Ambrose Caliver (Ed- 
wards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1928. Pp. 87), bears the sub-title “An 
Outline and Syllabus for a Course in 
College Problems and Life Adjust- 
ments.” It consists of a series of fact 
and thought questions and projects, 
together with references, so organized 
as to serve as a syllabus for a college 
course in freshman orientation. Its 
scope comprises problems of adjust- 
ments to college life, how to study, 
social adjustments, physical (health) 


adjustments, spiritual (religious) ad- 
justments, and educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The section on voca- 
tional guidance comprehends factors in 
making a vocational choice, self- 
analysis, vocational analysis, voca- 
tional preparation, entering upon work, 
and making progress and advance- 
ment. No factual information is in- 
cluded in the manual, Rather, it seeks 
merely to serve as a guide to study. 
Space is provided for answers to 
questions and solutions to problems. 
Though it was developed without bene- 
fit of the decade of progress in guidance 
since the date of its publication, Fresh- 
man Orientation should still be of 
value in the planning of first-year col- 
lege guidance programs. 


HAT APPEARS TO BE THE First 

Hicu Scoot TexTsBoox of occu- 
pational information written from the 
viewpoint of Negro youth is The Col- 
ored Situation, by Faye P. Everett, et 
al (Meador Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, 1936. Pp. 321). It consists of a 
collection of essays, of markedly un- 
even merit, dealing with a wide range 
of topics concerning the problems of 
Negroes. Of most importance in the 
volume is a series of more or less com- 
prehensive analyses of different con- 
tributors of approximately two dozen 
occupational fields. A few of these 
analyses are admirably done. For a 
more extensive review of T'he Colored 
Situation, see the JouRNAL or NEGRO 
Epucation for January, 1937. Pp. 
70-73. 
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OCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR NEGROES, 

by R. W. Bullock and W. R. 
Chivers (National Youth Administra- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, 1937. Pp. 123), 
was prepared for the purpose of “pro- 
viding an instrument which would 
serve as a handbook on vocational 
guidance for use by schools, agencies 
and organizations working with Negro 
youth in Georgia.” Asserting “it is 
factual that the approach to many 
of the problems of a minority racial 
group is different and in some respects 
more difficult” than in case of other 
groups, the authors launch initially 
into an analysis of the vocational prob- 
lems which Negro youth face as they 
endeavor to adjust themselves in the 
occupational world. There then follow 
suggestions for the organization of 
vocational guidance for Negroes; an 
outline for the study of occupations, 
together with an extensive and clas- 
sified bibliography; suggestive tech- 
niques of counseling, with further 
bibliography of references and tests; 
and a discussion of the problems of 
placement. A special feature of the 
manual is its very comprehensive list 
of secondary schools and colleges in 
Georgia, and higher institutions in the 
nation at large, “which offer vocational 
courses for Negroes.” For each group 
of schools, there is provided an index 
to the occupations for which training 
is given. There is also an appendix of 
illustrative guidance forms, outlines of 
programs, and other materials found 
useful in several institutions doing 
effective work in vocational guidance. 
The wholesome viewpoint from which 
this manual is written, and its effec- 
tive organization of quite a variety 
of practical suggestions, are such as 
to make it of value to counselors and 
other guidance workers throughout the 
country. 


Avotume CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
N.Y.A. to the field of guidance 
manuals for Negroes is the Directory 
of Opportunities for Negro Youth in 
Florida, by Edward R. Roderiguez 
(National Youth Administration, Jack- 





sonville, Florida, 1936. Pp. 130). The 
“Directory” consists of a classified list 
of over 400 organizations which offer 
special services—education, student 
aid, religious aid, vocational guidance, 
placement, ete——in various parts of 
the State. The directory should prove 
to be an extremely valuable reference 
book for guidance workers and pupils 
in Florida. It is illustrative of a type 
of material for which there is need in 
every other state. 


HE TALLADEGA Manuva. or Voca- 

TIONAL GUIDANCE, by George W. 
Crawford (Talladega College, Tal- 
ladega, Alabama, 1937. Pp. 146), is 
perhaps the most comprehensive and 
carefully prepared manual written 
from the viewpoint of the Negro college 
student. Its materials are organized 
into three major divisions. There is, 
first, an eight-chapter discussion of 
general problems and principles in the 
vocational guidance of Negroes, es- 
pecial attention being given to the cur- 
riculum program and guidance pro- 
cedures of Talladega College. The 
second division of the manual consists 
of analyses of eighteen vocational 
fields, chiefly professional and other 
white-collar occupational groups. For 
each field there is provided a general 
over-view of the position of Negro 
workers, a list of “typical careers,” 
suggested “basic courses” and “pre- 
ferred electives” for liberal arts stu- 
dents planning to enter the field, and 
a select list of institutions where Negro 
students may secure training in the 
careers under consideration. The an- 
nual tuition fee of each school is noted. 
Finally, in tabular, graphic, and out- 
line form, there is presented a wide 
range of occupational information of 
especial value in the vocational guid- 
ance of Negroes. A comprehensive, 
classified, annotated bibliography is 
included in the manual. This little 
volume is admirably organized and 
well written. Despite its restricted 
scope and its orientation in terms of 
one institution, “The Red Book’”—as 
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it is more intimately entitled—should 
prove to be of great use in secondary 
schools and colleges far removed from 


Talladega. 


HERE Has REcENTLY BEEN Pus- 
‘ia BY THE XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
Press, a very interesting series of 
guidance monographs entitled “Occu- 
pational Opportunities,” by John Pat- 
rick Corcoral, Professor of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, Xavier Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. The 
first five monographs, “Division One,” 
provide an analysis of the general 
problems of vocational guidance of 
Negroes, the relation of guidance to 
education, difficulties and procedures 
in the choice of a vocation, and a 
general survey of the position of Ne- 
groes in the world of occupations. 
Monographs numbers six through 
twenty-five, “Division Two,” provide 
analyses of twenty-five different oc- 
cupational fields, for the most part, but 
not entirely, professional and other 
white-collar vocations. The analysis of 
each occupation, covering fifteen or 
twenty mimeographed pages, provides 
an over-view of the réle of Negro 
workers in the field, an analysis of the 
personal and educational requirements 
of the vocation, together with a list of 
schools in which preparation may be 
secured and the costs of training. In- 
cluded also are information and sug- 
gestions concerning the nature of the 
work, how to get established and prog- 
ress in the field, income, special prob- 
lems, and sources of further informa- 
tion. The few monographs of this series 
which the writer has had opportunity 
to examine are tersely and interest- 
ingly written, and include much valu- 
able information concerning the occu- 
pational adjustment problems of 
Negroes in various fields of endeavor. 


TTENTION SHOULD Be CALLep, FI- 
NALLY, to the cooperative guidance 
manual project undertaken by a sub- 


committee of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and announced 
initially in this section in the October, 
1936, issue of the JourNat. The report 
on this project at the recent Atlantic 
City Convention of N.V.G.A. revealed 
that significant progress has been made 
in the development of this “manual 
adapted particularly to the vocational 
guidance needs of Negroes.” Section I, 
“Occupational Information,” is to con- 
sist of case studies illustrative of the 
vocational problems of Negroes, sug- 
gestions as to the viewpoint and pro- 
cedures with which Negro youth should 
approach the choice of an occupation, 
an analysis of the dynamic réle of 
“Negroes in the Changing World of 
Work,” together with occupational an- 
alyses of a wide range of specific vo- 
cations selected from the major census 
groupings of occupations. This section 
of the manual will be addressed to 
students. Section II, “The Organization 
and Direction of Vocational Guid- 
ance,” will be addressed to teachers 
and counselors of Negro youth. It is 
to include a statement of “Funda- 
mental Principles in the Guidance of 
Negro Youth,” outlines of a compre- 
hensive school guidance program, and 
techniques through such agencies as 
the class in occupations, other school 
subjects, extra-classroom activities, the 
library, non-school agencies, testing, 
record-keeping, counseling, placement 
and follow-ups. Classified, annotated 
bibliographies are being prepared for 
both sections of the manual. 

The production staff for the manual 
includes nearly three dozen persons, 
representative of schools, government 
agencies, social agencies, business and 
professional enterprises throughout the 
nation. Seven eminent specialists in 
the field of guidance are serving as 
“consultants.” The project is being di- 
rected by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, United 
States Office of Education, and Doxey 
A. Wilkerson, Howard University. 














